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vigorous  vegetation  when  impregnated  with 
water.  It  wants  only  irrigation.  The  climate 
is  mild,  with  a  January  like  our  autumn.  This 
region  forms  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Utah, 
and  the  process  of  settling  it  with  white  in¬ 
habitants  is  already  begun. 

The  fifth  State  comprises  the  remainder  of 
Utah,  and  extends  from  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Wahsatch  and  Anterria  ranges  of  monntains  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  California.  It  includes 
both  the  Great  and  Little  Salt  Lakes,  the  latter 
of  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  region  far  finer 
than  that  of  the  Great  Lake.  The  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  all  these  regions,  and  their  de¬ 
sirableness  as  places  for  settlement,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Benton  from  the  accounts  of  travels,  is 
very  ample. 

Having  established  this  proposition,  Jfr. 
Benton  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  the  coun¬ 
try  “is  perfectly  adapted  to  the . constrnction 
of  a  railroad,  and  all  sorts  of  roads,  travers¬ 
able  in  all  seasons.  On  this  point  he  says ; 

I  have  some  direct  and  positive  testimony  on 
this  head,  which  the  Importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  value  of  the  testimony  itself,  requires 
to  be  produced.  I  speak  of  the  last  expedition 
of  Colonel  Fremont — his  winter  expedition  of 
1853-54 — and  of  the  success  which  attended  it, 
and  of  the  value  of  the  information  which  it 
afforded.  He  chose  the  dead  of  winter  for  his 
exploration,  that  he  might  see  the  worst — see 
the  real  diflBcnlties,  and  determine  whether 
they  could  be  vanquished.  He  believed  in  the 
practicability  of  the  road,  and  that  his  miscar¬ 
riage  in  1848-49,  was  the  fault-of  his  guide,  not 
of  the  country ;  and  he  was  determined  to  solve 
those  questions  by  the  test  of  actual  experi¬ 
ment. 

With  these  views  he  set  out,  taking  the  win¬ 
ter  for  his  time,  the  West  for  his  course,  a 
straight  line  for  his  object,  the  month  of  the 
Kansas  for  his  point  of  departure,  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  the  points  to  be  connected.  The 
parallels  of  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  covered 
his  course,  and  between  these  he  continued  to 
move  west  until  he  reached  the  little  Salt  Lake 
— ^within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  California 
'  line  ;  after  that,  upon  a  slight  reflection  to  the 


be  matched  by  an  equal  number  of  States  be¬ 
tween  Missouri  and  California. 

Mr.  Benton  takes  for  the  first  State  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  from  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  territory  half  way  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  composed  of  the 
well-watered  valley  of  the  Kansas,  equal  to 
that  in  Egypt  in  fertility,  the' valley  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas,  equally  well-watered  but  somewhat  less 
fertile,  perhaps,  abounding  in  rock-salt  and 
coal,  and  between  them  a  vast  elevated  prairie 
destined  to  become  “  the  bucolic  region  of  our 
America.” 

The  second  State  would  be  formed  of  the 
western  half  of  Kansas,  in  which  lies  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Arkansas,  represented  by  Fre¬ 
mont  as  well-watered  and  fertile,  with  a  mild 
climate  and  short  winters.  It  is  abundantly 
wooded.  Of  its  benign  climate  and  rich  vege¬ 
tation,  Beale  and  Heap  give  a  most  favorable 
description.  These  two  States  will  each  have 
a  territory  of  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Benton,  they  will  probably  be 
ready  for  admission  into  the  Union  within  the 
next  two  years. 

For  the  third  State,  Mr.  Benton  takes  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  thirty- 
seventh  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  forty- 
first,  extending  two  hundred  miles  east  and 
west,  making  an  area  of  sixty  thousand  square 
miles.  This  includes  the  fine  broad  upland 
valleys  called  the  Three  Parks,  resembling 
that  of  Coele-Syria  in  Asia,  except  that  their 
breadth  is  greater.  Besides  these,  there  is  an 
endless  labyrinth  of  small  grassy  valleys,  with 
a  mild  climate,  well  watered,  and  overlooked 
by  lofty  mountains,  one  of  which.  Pike’s  Peak, 
is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  this  beautiful  western 
Switzerland.  The  valleys  are  described  by 
Beale  and  Heap  as  “  the  hunters’  paradise.” 
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<'OL>  BKNTO.N’S  FIVE  NEW  STATES. 


[Fkw  men  of  onr  country  at  the  present  day  attract 
more  of  the  public  attention  than  Tliomas  Hart  Benton. 
He  has  passed  the  age  of  **  three  score  years  and  ten,’’ 
but  yet  is  said  to  retain  the  Tigor  and  activity,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  of  a  man  of  fifty.  He  has  been  thirty 
years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  a 
Kepresentative  in  Congress  from  Missouri.  His  voIu> 
uiiDOus  work,  “Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,”  recently 
published,  will  form  a  valuable  and  important  addition 
to  the  permanent  historical  records  of  the  country.  He 
t«  a  man  of  great  industry,  of  large  acquirements,  and 
of  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance. 

He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  and  talents  to  urge  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  St.  I/iuis,  Missouri,  to  San  Francisco, 
California.  His  son-in-law.  Colonel  Fremont,  has  two 
or  three  times  crossed  the  continent  and  explored  that 
route,  and  Colonel  Benton  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
this  is  the  proper  and  best  track  for  the  great  I’aciflc 
railroad,  and  that  it  mutt  go  through,  and  that  soon. 
He  has  recently  given,  in  differept  places,  an  elaborate 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  road,  describing  the  coun¬ 
try  it  will  pass  through,  and  pointing  out  the  localities 
of  five  large  new  States,  which  will  immediately  spring 
up  on  the  route,  and  add  five  new  stars  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude  to  the  Union. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  19,  Colonel  Benton  de¬ 
livered  his  lecture  in  the  new  Hall  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  in  New  York,  before  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
ever  drawn  together  by  any  public  speaker  in  the  great 
metropolis.  It  is  estimateil  that/rom  five  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  were  in  the  building  and  large  numbers  were  turn¬ 
ed  away  for  want  of  room.  The  lecture  had  previously 
l>eeD  delivered  in  Baltimore,  and  several  other  places. 
The  best  synopsis,  or  abridgment,  of  the  lecture,  which 
we  have  seen,  was  published  in  a  Baltimore  paper,  which 
we  copy  for  our  readers,  as  follows.] 


Mr.  Benton,  in  his  lecture,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  sketch,  set  out  with  showing  that 
the  country  between  Missouri  and  California, 
in  the  latitude,  or  nearly  in  the  latitude,  of 
Maryland,  is  well  adapted  to  settlement  and 
cultivation,  and  capable  of  forming  five  great 
States.  The  line  of  large  States  now  stretch¬ 
ing  half  way  across  the  continent,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  may 
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south,  between  the  parallels  thirty-seven  and 
thirty-eight,  until  he  entered  California.  This 
may  be  called  a  straight  line  ;  and  so  fulfils  a 
primary  condition  of  every  kind  of  road,  and 
especiaJly  of  a  railroad,  where  a  speed  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  may  be  as  easily  attain¬ 
ed  and  as  safely  run  as  the  third  of  that  velo¬ 
city  in  a  road  of  crooks  and  curvatures. 

Snow  was  the  next  consideration,  and  of  that 
he  found  none,  on  any  part  of  the  route,  to  im¬ 
pede  any  kind  of  traveling.  On  the  Kansas, 
the  Upper  Arkansas  and  the  Huerfano  he  found 
none  at  all ;  in  the  Sand  Hill  Pass  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca,  none ;  in  the  Coochatope  Pass,  four 
inches  I  and  none  if  he  had  crossed  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  that  was  -the  fourteenth  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  corresponding  with  the  time,  and  al¬ 
most  in  view  of  the  place,  where  he  had  been 
buried  in  the  snow  five  years  before.  This  solved 
the  question  of  snow  in  the  passes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  showed  his  miscarriage  had  been  the 
mistake  of  the  guide,  and  not  the  fault  of  the 
country.  After  that — after  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  climate  changes.  A  great  ame¬ 
lioration  takes  place,  which  he  knew  before,  and 
then  fully  experienced.  The  remainder  of  the 
route,  as  has  been  shown  iu  the  view  of  the 
country,  may  be  said  to  have  been  found  free 
from  snow — a  hundred  miles  at  a  time  in  one 
place  without  finding  any ;  and  when  found  at 
all,  both  thin  and  transient. 

And  that  this  was  the  com;non  winter  state 
of  the  pass,  and  not  an  occasional  e.\ception, 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Antoine  Leroux  and 
others,  and  corresponded  with  his  own  theory 
of  snow  in  the  passes. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  was  the  last  range  of 
mountain ;  and  there  not  a  particle  of  snow 
was  found  in  the  pass  which  he  traversed,  while 
the  mountain  itself  was  deeply  covered.  And 
this  disposes  of  the  objection  of  snow  on  this 
route,  so  formidable  in  the  view  of  those  who 
have  nothing  but  an  imaginary  view  of  it. — 
Smoothness  of  surface,  or  freedom  from  abrupt 
inequalities  in  the  ground,  is  the  next  conside¬ 
ration,  and  here  the  reality  exceeded  the  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  even  hopes,  and  challenges  in¬ 
credulity. 

Here  is  a  sectiou  of  the  route,  above  seven 
hundred  miles  long,  being  more  than  half  the 
distance  to  California — in  which  there  is  no 
elevation  to  arrest  the  vision — in  which  you 
might  look  down  in  the  wide  distance,  (if  the 
eye  sight  was  long  enough,)  and  see  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Missouri  from  the  mouth  of  the  first 
pass  in  the  first  mountain — being  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  road.  This  would  do 
for  a  start.  It  would  satisfy  the  call  for  a  fair 
surface  at  the  commencement  This  first  pass 
is  called  the  Sand  Hill,  or  Robidoux,  through 
which  Fremont  entered  the  valley  of  San  Luis ; 
and  the  way  so  low  and  level  as  to  be  seen 
through.  And  through  that  valley  and  its  con¬ 
tinuation,  (the  Sahwatah,)  to  the  Coochatope 
the  ground  is  so  smooth  as  to  present  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  its  level  bnt  the  earth’s  natural  curvature. 

More  than  forty  loaded  wagons  went  through 
it  in  the  summer  of  1853,  twenty  of  them 
guided  by  Leroux  for  Captaiu  Gunnison,  the 
rest  by  emigrant  families,  without  guides.  But 
the  budkloee  have  traveled  it  always. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  may  be  passed  without  crossing  a  hill — 
that  loaded  wagons  may  cross  it  all  seasons  of 


the  year.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
passes ;  the  only  bother  is  to  choose  out  of  so 
many,  all  so  good,  both  in  themselves  and  in 
their  approaches.  This  is  enough  for  the  pass¬ 
es  ;  with  respect  to  the  whole  mountain  region, 
and  the  facility  of  going  through  it,  and  upon 
different  lines,  we  have  also  the  evidence  of 
facts  which  dispense  with  speculation  and  as¬ 
sertion.  That  region  was  three  times  traversed, 
and  on  different  routes,  by  Messrs.  Beale  and 
Heap,  in  the  summer  of  1853. 

It  happened  thus :  When  they  had  reached 
the  east  fork  of  the  Great  Colorado  of  the 
West,  and  were  crossing  it,  they  lost,  by  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  an  overturned  canoe,  their  supply  of 
munitions,  both  for  the  gun  and  the  mouth ; 
and  were  forced  to  send  back  to  the  nearest 
settlement  for  a  further  supply.  That  nearest 
settlement  was  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  distant 
three  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  and  that  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  made  upon  mules,  finding  their  own 
food,  which  had  already  traveled,  on  the  same 
condition,  one  thousand  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  Missouri ;  and  these  mules,  (thus  already  tra¬ 
veled  long  and  hard,  without  other  food  than 
the  grass  afforded,)  now  made  the  double  dis¬ 
tance  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day — still 
finding  their  own  food ;  and  on  the  return, 
bringing  packs  on  their  backs.  This  perform¬ 
ance  must  stand  for  a  proof  that  the  whole 
mountain  region  between  the  Upper  Colorado 
and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Del  Norte  is  well 
ttSapted  to  traveling ;  and  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  ;  and  also  well  supplied  with  nutritious 
grass  ;  and  this  clears  us  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  from  which  to  the  Little  Salt  Lake  it  is 
all  an  open  practicable  way,  not  limited  to  a 
track,  but  traversable  on  any  line.  Loaded 
wagons  travel  it  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Colorado  is  either  level  or  rolling  ; 
the  Wahsatch  and  Anterria  ranges  are  perfora¬ 
ted  by  incessant  valleys ;  and  from  the  Little 
Salt  Lake  to  the  Great  Sierra  Nevada,  as  ex¬ 
plored  by  Fremont  last  winter,  the  way  is  near¬ 
ly  level — a  succession  of  valleys  between  the 
mountains — and  terminated  by  a  superb  pass, 
debouching  into  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin. 

This  completes  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
shown  in  favor  of  the  smoothness  of  the  way — 
its  equality  of  surface,  throughout  the  whole 
line ;  although  it  attains  a  great  elevation — 
and  lands  you  in  California,  in  the  rich  and 
settled  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  proximate  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  gold  mines.  Not  a  tunnel 
to  be  made — a  mountain  to  be  climbed — a  hill 
to  be  crossed — a  swamp  to  be  seen — or  desert, 
or  sand  to  be  encountered  in  the  whole  distance. 

As  for  rivers,  the  entire  line  is  only  cross¬ 
ed  in  its  course  by  the  streams  in  the  Up¬ 
per  Colorado,  and  those  of  inconsiderable 
width,  with  solid  banks  and  stone  for  bridges. 
On  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  course 
of  the  rivers  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  road — the 
Kansas,  the  Arkansas  and  the  Huerfano  being 
all  in  its  line.  Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado,  no  river  at  all — only  small  streams. 

All  the  other  requisites  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  road,  and  to  give  it  em¬ 
ployment  when  done,  has  been  shown  in  view 
of  the  country.  Wood,  water,  stone,  coal,  iron ; 
rich  soil  to  build  up  settlements  and  cities,  to 
give  local  business  and  travel  to  all  along  its 
course,  as  well  as  at  the  great  terminating 
points — and  to  protect  it  without  troops. 


And  now  I  hold  it  to  be  in  order  of  human 
events — in  the  regular  progression  of  human 
afikirs — that  the  road  will  be  built,  and  that 
soon ;  not  by  public,  but  by  private  means— 
by  a  company  of  solid  men,  asking  nothing 
of  Congress,  but  the  right  of  way  through  the 
public  lands  ;  and  buying  the  way  if  not  grant¬ 
ed.  Such  an  enterprise  would  be  worthy  of  en¬ 
lightened  capitalists,  who  know  how  to  combine 
private  advantage  with  public  good :  and  who 
would  feel  a  laudable  desire  to  connect  their 
names  with  a  monumental  enterprise,  more  use¬ 
ful  than  the  pursuits  of  political  ambition,  more 
glorious  than  the  conquest  of  nations,  more  du¬ 
rable  than  the  pyramids ;  and  which,  being  fin¬ 
ished,  is  to  change  the  face  of  the  commercial 
world — and  all  to  the  advantage  of  our  own 
America. 

The  road  will  be  made,  and  soon,  and  by  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise.  The  age  is  progressive. 
It  abounds  with  talent,  seeking  employment, 
and  with  capital,  seeking  investment. 

But  the  road  beyond  the  Mississippi  is  only 
the  half  of  the  whole  ;  the  other  half  is  on  this 
side,  and  either  in  progreas  or  completed.  Be¬ 
hold  your  own  extended  iron  way  departing 
from  this  city  to  reach  the  Ohio — crossing  it  to 
Join  the  western  trunk  through  Cincinnati,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  St.,  Louis — there  to  find  the  Pacific 
Road  in  progress  to  the  western  limit  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Behold  the  lateral  roads  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  New  England,  all  pointing  to 
the  West,  and  converging  to  the  same  central 
track.  And  behold  the  diagonal  central  road 
to  Virginia  to  traverse  the  State  from  its  south¬ 
east  to  its  northwest  corner,  already  finished 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  its  advanced  pio¬ 
neers  descending  the  Alleghany,  to  arrive  at 
the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  in  the  very  latitude  of 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisefi,  and  Baltimore  ;  and 
there  to  join  the  same  great  Central  Western 
trunk.  And  the  Blue  Ridge  Road  of  South 
Carolina,  bound  upon  the  same  destination ;  and 
the  roads  of  Georgia,  pointing  and  advancing 
to  the  nothwest. 

What  is  the  destiny  of  all  these  Atlantic 
roads,  thus  pointing  to  the  West  and  converg¬ 
ing  upon  the  central  track,  the  whole  course  of 
which  lies  through  the  centre  of  our  Union,  and 
through  the  centre  of  its  population,  wealth, 
and  power — and  one  end  of  which  points  to 
Canton  and  Jeddo — the  other  to  London  and 
Paris  ?  What  will  those  lateral  roads  become, 
in  addition  to  their  original  destination  ?  They 
will  become  parts  of  a  system,  bringing  our 
Atlantic  cities  nearer  to  the  Pacific  coast  than 
they  were  to  the 'Blue  Ridge  in  the  time  of  ca¬ 
nals  and  turnpikes.  And  what  then?  The 
great  idea  of  Columbus  will  be  realized — though 
in  a  different  and  a  more  beneficial  form.  Eas¬ 
tern  Asia  is  reached  by  going  west,  and  by  a 
road  of  which  we  hold  the  key  1  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  Asiatic  commerce  which  has  been  shifts 
ing  its  bed  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  rais¬ 
ing  up  cities  and  kingdoms  wherever  it  went- 
(to  perish  where  it  left  them) — changing  its 
channel  for  the  last  time — to  become  fixed  upon 
its  shortest,  safest,  best,  and  quickest  route, 
through  the  heart  of  our  America — and  to  re¬ 
vive  along  its  course  the  Tyres  and  Sidons,  the 
Balbecs,  Palmyras  and  Alexandrias,  once  the 
seat  of  commerce  and  empire  ;  and  the  ruins  of 
which  still  attest  their  former  magnificence,  and 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  orient?!  traveler. 
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COLONBL  clliLE%'  CAPTURINC*  THE  tliree  hundred  troops,  gain  the  rear  of  the  en-  an  elevation,  which  sloped  in  front  down  to  the 
CANNOW.  emy,  and  attack  his  outposts.  He  stood  await"  banks  of  a  small  stream,  called  Mill  Creek.  In 

IK  iKciDiNT  OF  THK  KEvoLUTiON,  AT  STILLWATER,  jjjg  jjjg  arrival  of  a  Sergeant  of  his  corps,  who  advance  of  the  right  wing,  a  body  of  flankers, 
It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  October,  1777.  hasty  steps  was  approaching  him,  appa-  under  General  Fraser,  were  thrown  some  dis- 

The  hoar  frost  which  mantled  Nature  in  a  robe  gently  with  important  news.  As  soon  as  he  tance  to  the  front,  and  took  up  a  position  on  an 
of  the  most  brilliant  white,  the  variegated  tints  reached  the  spot  where  his  commandant  stood,  elevated  piece  of  ground,  ready  to  fall  upon 
in  which  the  groves  and  forests  were  arrayed,  lie  informed  him  in  a  few  brief  words  that  the  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  when  they  ad- 
andthedim  hazy  atmo^hcre,  betokened  that  enemy  were  on  the  move,  evidently  with  the  vanced  to  the  attack. 

most  delightful  portion  of  the  year,  the  Indian  intention  of  attacking.  This  intelligence  was  To  meet  and  counteract  this  arrangement, 
Summer.  The  carol  of  the  birds,  the  gentle  communicated  to  the  General,  who  counter-  General  Morgan,  with  his  riflemen,  was  ordered 
murmur  of  running  streams,  and  the  music  of  ““ded  the  previous  order,  assembled  his  offi-  to  fall  upon  the  flanking  party,  under  Fraser, 
the  rustling  leaves,  added  their  meed  to  its  love-  cere,  and  ordered  a  reeonnausanee.  This  dis-  wWle  General  Poor’s  brigade  of  New  York  and  - 
liness;  nor  was  a  clear,  bracing  air,  which  closed  the  fact  that  the  British  General,  with  New  Hampshire  troops,  was  detailed  to  attack 
brought  in  its  embrace  the  perfume  of  wild  client  hundred  men,  was  approaching  the  left  of  the  enemy’s  line.  The  order  given 

flowers,  needed  to  make  up  that  attractive  the  right  of  the  Americans,  evidently  with  the  to  these  latter  troops  waste  await  the  first  dis- 
ssason,  when,  decked  in  all  her  proud  attire,  intention  of  masking  a  large  foraging  party,  charge  of  the  enemy,  then  deliver  their  fire. 
Nature  seems  to  invite  man  to  behold  her  gor-  “d  of  attacking,  if  op-  and  rush  forward  with  the  bayonet, 

geous  beauties,  and  look  from  Earth  to  Earth’s  portunity  offered.  While  the  officer  was  report-  With  a  firm,  determined  tread,  they  crosseil 

Creator.  The  soul-stirring  rereiV/ee,  the  boom-  “8  head-quarters,  an  engage-  the  space  between  the  tWo  lines  and  com¬ 

ing  of  the  morning  gun,  and  the  busy  sounds  of  commenced  between  the  American  pickets  menced  the  ascent  of  the  gentle  elope,  on  the 
an  awakened  camp,  however,  indicated  a  far  *  body  of  Indians  and  Tories,  which  for  a  brow  of  which  stood  the  grenadiers  and  artil- 
different  purpose  in  the  breasts  of  the  multi-  spiteful  vindictiveness  on  the  lerymen,  awaiting  their  approach.  True  to 

tude  of  armed  men,  who,  roused  from  their  slum-  *'‘®  orders,  not  a  gun  was  fired,  nor  a  word 

hereby  thosemartial  sounds,  gave  little  heed  to  “*“®d  bravery.  The  Americans  spoken,  except  as  the  officers  gave  their  short, 

the  thought  that  their  next  bed  might  be  the  cold  ^®>'®  however,  by  superior  num-  nervous  orders,  “steady  men,  close  up,  steady,” 

and  silent  grave.  •’®rs,  and  pursued,  until  the  enemy  were  within  until  they  arrived  within  about  forty  yards  of 

Two  hostile  armies  were  preparing,  on  the  “usket  shot  of  the  continental  lines.  Here  the  enemy,  when,  at  a  word,  artillery  and  mus- 
seventh  morning  in  October,  each  without  know-  tl»®y  were  met  by  a  most  decisive  fire  and  kets  hurled  at  them  a  shower  of  grape  shot  and 
ing  the  other’s  Intentions,  to  accomplish  the  charge  by  Morgan’s  corps,  which  drove  them  leaden  balls,  the  greater  portion  of  which  for- 
same  object.  The  one  was  composed  of  the  **»®‘*‘  ®wa  main  body,  which  was  ra-  innately  passed  over  their  heads,  and  did  more 

flower  of  Britain’s  troops;  Hessians  Indians,  P‘^'y  forming  to  commence  a  more  serious  as-  damage  la  ihe  branches  of  the  trees  than  to 
Canadians  and  Tories,  under  Burgoyne;  the  *™®P®’  “Steady,  men,  present!  fire!! 

other,  under  Gates,  was  made  up  of  Continental  P®rcelving  that  a  general  action  was  inevi-  charge !  1”  and  delivering  a  well-directed  vol- 
troops  and  poorly  armed  and  disciplined  mill-  American  General  issued  his  orders  ley,  with  a  shout,  they  opened  right  and  left, 

tiamen,who  had  left  the  plow  in  the  furrow  accordingly,  and  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  and  sprang  forward.  A  bloody  and  dastruc- 
and  the  grain  unthreshed,  to  fight  their  ooun-  opposite  each  other.  The  BriUsh  tive  contest  now  ensued.  The  artiUerymen 

try’s  battles.  The  scene  was  Bemis’s  Heights;  were  posted  in  the  following  manner  :  On  the  were  driven  from  their  guns  by  the  funous 
the  occasion,  the  second  battle  of  Stillwater  •  ri8l>t.E«l  Balcarras  had  command  of  the  Ught  charge  of  the  Americans,  but  the  latter  were 
At  the  entrance  of  the  American  General’s,  t**®  ®®"*r®>  were  the  Hessians,  with  met  with  a  steady  and  determined  front  by  the 

tent,  stood  an  officer  who  had  just  received,  from  *  Porfi®**  of  British  troops,  under  command  of  grenadiers,  under  Major  Ackland,  who  fought 
his  superior,  orders  to  march  with  a  body  of  Generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  and  on  the  left,  with  desperation  for  their  pieces.  Like  the 

■ -  that  part  of  the  line  which  most  interests  us,  waves  on  the  sea  shore,  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed 

are  called  by  different  nameji,  fnm  me  Mmor  Ackland  with  the  grenadiers,  and  Minor  and  flowed  around  those  cannon.  A  third,  a 

^  town  otstiilmier,  and  county  of  aaratoga.  Williams  With  the  artillery,  were  stationed  on  fourth,  and  a  fifth  time,  did  Colonel  Cilley,  at 
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the  head  of  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  take 
and  lose  one  gun.  Driven  to  a  pitch  of  despe¬ 
ration,  second  onlj  to  madness,  as  he  was  driven 
back  for  the  fifth  time,  he  rallied  his  men,  and 
shonting,  “Now,  boys,  for  Victory  or  Death !” 
they  again  rushed  forward  with  an  impetuosity 
which  overthrew  all  before  them.  The  cannon 
was  again  taken,  and  with  a  shout  which  made 
the  welkin  ring,  Cilley  sprang  astride  the  piece, 
waved  his  sword  above  his  head  and  cheered  on 
his  troops.  “  Hurrah,  boys,  the  gun  is  ours, 
and  I  dedicate  it  to  the  American  cause :  now 
let’s  give  ’em  a  taste  of  their  own  quality.” 
Saying  which,  he  wheeled  it  toward  the  enemy, 
and  poured  its  iron  hail  upon  them.  While  this 
was  transpiring,  Miy or  Ackland  had  been  bayo¬ 
neted  beside  the  gun,Miyor  Williams  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  gprenadiers,  dispirited  at  the 
loss  of  their  leaders,  were  falling  rapidly  back. 
A  few  discharges  from  their  own  artillery,  and 
the  battle  on  the  left  was  won. 

In  the  meantime,  Morgan  had  attacked  the 
party  under  Fraser,  driven  it  back,  and  follow¬ 
ing  up  his  advantage,  had  attacked  the  right 
wing,  and,  after  a  contest,  short,  sharp  and 
bloody,  threw  them  into  confusion. 

General  Arnold,  who,  without  a  command, 
had  watched  the  battle,  thus  far,  with  feelings 
akin  to  a  restrained  war-horse,  no  longer  able 
to  control  himself,  mounted  his  charger  and 
dashed  forward  to  the  scene  of  confiict. '  Gen¬ 
eral  Gates  sent  a  messenger  after  him  to  order 
him  back,  but  such  wsis  his  impetuosity,  and 
so  erratic  were  his  movements,  that  the  messen¬ 
ger  could  not  overtake  him  till  the  victory  was 
won.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  portion 
of  Lamed’s  brigade,  he  led  them  at  once  against 
the  British  centre,  composed  of  their  choicest 
troops.  With  the  reckless  daring  which  was 
characteristic  of  him,  he  waved  his  sword  in 
the  air,  cheered  his  men  forward,  and  spurred 
his  horse  directly  upon  the  enemy’s  lines.  The 
first  attack  was  manfully  met  and  repulsed,  but  a 
second  told  so  well,  that  the  enemy  were  thrown 
into  confnsion  and  disorder.  Giving  them  no 
time  to  rally,  Arnold  charged  them  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  appearance  of  General  Ten- 
broeck  with  three  thousand  fresh  troops,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fajl  of  General  Fraser,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  Morgan’s  ri- 
fiemen,  had  the  effect  to  complete  their  discom¬ 
fiture,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
Burgoyne,  who  endeavored  to  rally  them,  they 
precipitately  fied  from  the  field.  They  were 
pursued  to  their  very  entrenchments.  Here 
the  messenger  of  Gates  overtook  Arnold,  who 
had  just  been  severely  wounded,  and  ordered 
him  back.  The  victory,  however,  was  won, 
and  ten  days  thereafter,  the  British  army  laid 
down  their  arms. 


MEDICAl.  i;SE8  OF  INTEIVSE  COI,D. 

>T  jAxm  ABSorr,  >.  d.,  losims. 

Althooob  the  subjects  of  the  remedial  effi¬ 
cacy  of  congelation  and  local  ansestbesia  from 
cold  have  been  for  some  years  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  they  are,  as  yet,  but  little  understood  and 
i^preciated.  This  has  resulted  partly  from 
their  haying  been  imperfectly  explained,  in 
conaequenee  of  the  publications  respecting  them 
being  severally  incomplete,  and  partly  from 
the  strength  of  the  prejudices  against  extreme 
cold.  Dr.  Rowley,  who,  in  his  attack  on  cow- 
pox,  declared  that  the  accounts  which  he  bad 


heard  of  the  terrible  effects  of  communicating 
the  “  cruel  and  beastly”  disease  were  enough 
to  “  freeze  the  soul,”  was  probably  not  more 
horror-stricken  than  some  have  been  by  the 
proposal  to  freeze  the  body  ;  and  the  introdu¬ 
cer  of  vaccination  was  hardly  more  abused  than 
the  proposer  of  congelation  has  been.  It  is  in 
the  hope  that  this  prejudice  may  be  thereby 
abated,  and  the  subject  rendered  better  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  following  brief  statement  is  pub¬ 
lished.  Even  in  France,  where  both  the  reme¬ 
dial  and  anaesthetic  uses  of  intense  cold  have 
been  turned  to  account  for  some  time  by  M. 
Velpeau  and  other  leading  practitioners,  there 
is  still  much  doubt  about  the  best  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  agent.  In  a  paper  in  the  Bulletin 
de  Therapeutique,  of  the  16th  ultimo,  M.  Richet, 
Surgeon  of  the  Hospital  Saint- Antoine,  in  Paris, 
reports  thirteen  operations  in  which  local 
anaesthesia  had  been  produced  by  the  very  im¬ 
perfect  means  of  the  quick  evaporation  of  ether. 

As  no  remedy  has  been  longer  in  use,  and 
few  are  more  valued  than  the  local  application 
of  moderate  degrees  of  cold,  or  a  temperature 
ranging  from  that  of  dissolving  ice  to  about 
seventy  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  it  may  at  first 
appear  singular  that  a  greater  or  more  power¬ 
ful  remedial  effect  should  not  have  been  sought 
by  increasing  the  dose  of  the  agent,  or  employ¬ 
ing  a  lower  temperatnre,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  have  sought  and  found  much  greater 
remedial  benefit  in  many  cases  by  using  mer¬ 
cury,  antimony,  quinine,  and  other  drugs,  in 
larger  doses  than  had  been  customary.  The 
reason  is  that  medical  men  were  under  a  most 
erroneous  impression  respecting  the  effects  of 
very  low  temperatures  on  the  body.  Because 
a  temperature  of  zero  stops  the  circulation, 
and  because  the  vitality  of  a  part  has  been  lost 
by  its  long  continued  congelation,  whether 
caused  by  exposure  to  severe  cold  in  winter,  or 
by  the  incautious  use  of  ice  in  hernia  and, other 
diseases,  it  was  hastily  and  erroneously  infer¬ 
red  that  there  was  danger  of  loss  of  vitality 
from  short  continued  congelation.  The  mis¬ 
take  would  not  be  greater  to  infer  from  the 
fact,  because  a  long  continued  stoppage  of  the 
circulation  through  a  limb  from  an  improper 
application  of  a  bandage  has  occasioned  gang¬ 
rene,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  use  the 
tourniquet  in  operations. 

The  correction  of  this  error  will  be  deemed 
of  no  little  importance,  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  short-continued  congelation,  judiciously 
applied,  we  have  an  unfailing  means  of  imme¬ 
diately  arresting  inflammation  wherever  it  can 
be  reached  by  the  remedy  ;  of  not  only  giving 
speedy  relief  from  pain  in  many  diseases,  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  organic  changes  produced 
by  it,  of  obviating  the  return  of  pain ;  and  in 
malignant  disease,  of  producing  an  amount  of 
benefit,  much  exceeding  that  yet  accomplished 
by  other  means.  Although  much  inferior  in 
importance  to  these  results,  it  is  yet  another 
great  benefit  conferred  by  intense  cold  that  the 
pain  which  would  be  otherwise  caused  by  the 
greater  number  of  surgical  operations,  can  be 
prevented  by  it  with  perfect  safety ;  and  not 
only  can  pain  be  prevented,  but  the  infiamma- 
tion  proceeding  from  the  surgeon’s  knife,  tha^ 
so  often  proves  fatal,  may  also  be  obviated  by 
the  same  means,  and  with  almost  equal  certain¬ 
ty.  It  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  remedial 
and  ancpsthetic  effects  of  intense  cold  separate¬ 


ly  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  how  this  degree  of  cold  is  produced 
and  applied,  as  well  as  to  attempt  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  mode  of  operation. 

That  degree  of  cold  may  be  called  intense 
which  immediately  benumbs  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  speedily  stops  the  circulation 
through  it,  and  congeals  the  adipose  matter. 
I  have  usually  produced  these  effects  by  plac¬ 
ing  what  are  termed  frigorific  mixture  ether 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  skin,  or  mucous 
membrane,  by  means  of  a  net  of  thin  gauze 
containing  them,  or  by  allowing  them  to  act 
through  thin  bladders,  or  metallic  vessels  of 
appropriate  forms ;  but  there  are  various  other 
ways  of  effecting  the  same  object,  some  of  which 
are  preferable  for  certain  purpo.ses.  Substances 
passing  rapidly  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid,  or 
from  the  fluid  to  the  aeriform  state,  strongly 
abstract  caloric  from  other  bodies  in  contact 
with  them  ;  and  substances,  either  solid,  fluid, 
or  aeriform,  already  sufficiently  cooled  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  may  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
part ;  the  first,  as  solid  metallic  balls  of  appro¬ 
priate  shape ;  the  latter  two,  when  forming 
strong  currents.  When  cold  is  produced  by  the 
common  frigorific  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and 
applied  by  means  of  a  gauze  bag,  or  net,  the 
following  is  a  convenient  mode  of  proceeding ; 
If  the  congelation  is  not  to  be  cxten.sive  or 
long-continued,  a  piece  of  ice  of  the  size  of  a 
large  orange  will  be  sufficient.  This  is  well 
pounded  in  a  coarse  cloth,  or  bag,  and  the  pow¬ 
der,  being  placed  upon  a  large.sheet  of  paper, 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  by  means  of  a  paper-folder, 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  common  salt.  The 
mixture  is  then  put  into  a  net  of  about  four 
inches  diameter,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  dis¬ 
solve  it  is  ready  to  he  applied.  The  net  is  not 
kept  motionless  on  the  part,  but  is  frequently 
raised  in  order  that  fresh  particles  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin ; 
and  the  water  that  escapes  from  it  may  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  a  sponge,  or  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
basin,  placed  underneath.  If  the  surface  to  be 
acted  upon  is  of  small  extent,  a  very  thin  and 
large  copper  spoon  containing  the  mixture,  or  a 
solid  brass  ball  of  about  a  pound  weight,  which 
has  been  immersed  in  ice  and  salt,  will  often 
answer,  and  be  a  neater  mode  than  the  net. 

The  moment  a  gauze  net,  or  a  thin  metallic 
vessel  containing  ice  and  salt,  is  applied  to  the 
skin,  it  is  benumbed.  There  is  hardly  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  cold  produced,  and  no  tingling  or  smart¬ 
ing.  If  the  contact  of  the  frigorific  be  contin¬ 
ued  a  few  seconds  longer,  the  surface  becomes 
suddenly  white,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of 
the  arrest  of  the  circulation  ;  and  this  change 
of  color  is  attended  with  a  slight  smarting  like 
that  produced  by  mustard.  There  is  now  com¬ 
plete  anaesthesia,  which,  if  the  frigorific  were 
removed,  would  remain  complete  for  several 
minutes.  But  if  the  frigorific  be  allowed  to 
act,  another  change  is  produced — the  adipose 
matter  under  the  skin  is  congealed,  and  the 
part  becomes  hard  as  well  as  white.  The  depth 
to  which  the  benumbing  influence  of  cold  will 
extend,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstan¬ 
ces,  ns  the  degree  ot  cold,  the  duration  of  the 
•applioation,  thevascnlarity  of  the  part,  whether 
pressure  is  used  or  the  circulation  is  suspended, 
etc.  After  the  nsual  application  of  cold  for 
anaesthesia,  the  circulation  soon  returns  to  the 
part,  and  the  skin  assumes  a  red  color,  which  ^ 
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lasts  a  few  hours.  If  the  congelation  has  been 
considerable,  there  is  now  some  smarting  felt, 
unless  the  natural  heat  be  more  gradually  res¬ 
tored  by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  part,  or  by 
placing  on  it  a  little  pounded  ice,  or  a  bladder 
containing  iced  water.  If  the  application  has 
not  exceeded  the  first  stages,  there  is  no  smart¬ 
ing,  and  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  such  pre¬ 
cautions. 

The  redness  produced  does  not,  as  might  at 
first  sight  be  supposed,  indicate  an  infiamma- 
tory  condition,  but  the  very  reverse.  The 
tonicity  of  the  small  arteries  appears  to  be  les¬ 
sened  or  suspended  for  a  time,  and,  instead  of 
being  inllamed,  the  part  is  rendered  unsuscep¬ 
tible  of  inflammation.  Parts,  cut  after  congel¬ 
ation,  heal  by  adhesion  or  the  first  intention 
more  quickly  than  they  otherwise  would  ;  and, 
as  has  already  been  said,  we  possess  in  this  ex- 
|)cdtent  a  certain  and  prompt  remedy  for  every 
inflammation  accessible  to  its  complete  influ¬ 
ence. 

I.  Remedial  Uses  of  Intense  Cold. — The 
remedial  qualities  of  intense  cold  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  antiphlogistic,  anodyne,  or  sedative, 
and  specific  ;  and  it  is  useful  in  the  diseases  for 
which  other  remedies  possessing  these  qualities 
have  been  employed,  viz : — in  inflammatory, 
painful  or  irritative,  and  malignant  diseases. 
The  circumstance  which  limits  its  application 
in  these,  is  the  impossibility  of  extending  its  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  a  certain  extent  or  depth,  al¬ 
though  it  is  certain,  from  its  effects  in  deep 
seated  disease,  that  this  influence,  whether  it 
be  direct  or  sympathetic,  is  more  extensive 
than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  every  case  in  which 
the  local  application  of  moderate  degrees  of 
colcHias  been  found  of  service,  the  use  of  well 
regulated  congelation  would  prove  much  more 
useful ;  and  in  those  diseases  of  mmilar  charac¬ 
ter,  in  which  moderate  cold  has  not  been  em¬ 
ployed  from  the  idea  that  their  seat  was  be¬ 
yond  its  reach,  congelation  might  be  tried  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  Intense  cold  has 
this  immense  advantage  over  other  powerful 
remedies  of  the  same  class,  that  it  may  be  used 
with  impunity— if  it  does  no  good,  it  will  do  no 
harm.  Who  will  venture  to  affirm  this  of  bleed¬ 
ing,  mercury,  antimony,  opium,  chloroform, 
arsenic  ?  Neither  in  my  own  practice,  nor  (as 
far  as  I  can  learn)  in  the  practice  of  others,  has 
there  been  any  untoward  result  from  the  use  of 
congelation.  Its  action  being  confined  to  the 
diseased  part,  and  not  uselessly  expended  on 
the  rest  of  the  system,  affords  the  explanation. 
Other  topical  remedies  have  much  the  same 
character  for  safety,  but  what  other  expedient 
of  this  class  has  a  tenth  part  of  the  power  of 
intense  cold  ? 

Instead  of  enumerating  the  diseases  in  which 
this  agent  has  been  employed  according  to  the 
above  elassifleation,  I  shall  mention,  first,  those 
in  which  it  has  been  more  or  less  successful ; 
and,  second,  those  in  which  it  might,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  be  tried  with  hope  of  advantage. 
In  administering  intense  cold  as  a  remedy,  the 
common  or  a  more  powerful  frigorific  has  been 
generally  applied  directly  to  that  part,  or  with 
the  intervention  only  of  the  thin  gauze  con¬ 
taining  it ;  and  the  duration  of  the  congela¬ 
tion  has  been  from  one  to  ten  minntes. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1850,  1  requested 
the  house-surgeon  of  the  Brighton  Dispensary 


to  apprise  me  of  every  case  of  acute  lumbago 
that  came  under  his  notice,  and  in  all  of  these, 
amounting  to  nine,  I  employed  congelation 
with  perfect  and  permanent  success.  The  net 
containing  the  ice  and  salt  was  passed  to  and 
fro  for  five  minutes,  over  a  surface  of  about 
eight  by  four  inches,  the  skin  being  blanched 
during  the  whole  of  this  period.  In  only  two 
or  throe  cases  was  it  necessary  to  apply  the 
remedy  twice.  Several  of  the  patients  rose 
immediately  afterwards  from  their  beds,  to 
which  they  had  long  been  confined.  In  most 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  the  remedy  has 
been  equally  successful ;  and  this,  on  account 
of  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  is  one  of  its 
most  valuable  applications.  Sciatica  has  gene¬ 
rally  yielded  to  it,  but  by  no  means  so  easily. 
In  acute  rheumatism,  the  local  inflammation  of 
the  joints  is,  by  this  means,  invariably  and  com¬ 
pletely  relieved,  and  that  portion  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  fever  thence  arising  is  consequent¬ 
ly  removed.  The  disease,  thus  treated,  will 
run  a  painless  course  of  about  a  week’s  dura¬ 
tion.  In  no  case,  of  about  a  dozen  in  which 
congelation  was  almost  exclusively  employed, 
was  there  extension  of  inflammation  to  the 
heart ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  plan 
of  preventing  this  is  to  subdue  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  joints,  from  which  it  generally  ori¬ 
ginates.  I  did  not  use  the  remedy  in  cases 
where  the  heart  was  already  affected,  though  I 
have  since  learned  that  congelation  is  employed 
in  the  hospital  at  Vienna  (where  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Waters,  of  Ches¬ 
ter),  as  an  application  to  the  chest  in  rheumatic 
carditis.  That  this  affection  of  the  heart  would 
occasionally  occur  during  the  treatment  of 
acute  rhumatism  by  congelation  is ’very  pro¬ 
bable,  because  it  often  arises,  as  the  same  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  does,  from  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  over  which  the  remedy  can  have 
no  control ;  and  that  such  an  occurrence,  in  the 
present  feeling  on  the  subject,  would  be  called 
metastasis  from  cold,  is  very  certain ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  yet  be  acknowledged, 
though  probably  after  many  years,  that  this  af¬ 
fection  would  be  much  decreased  in  frequeney 
by  the  adoption  of  any  means  capable  of  quick¬ 
ly  subduing  the  accompanying  arthritis.  When 
it  is  considered  what  an  immense  amount  of 
eventual  mischief  arises  from  the  organic  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  heart  that  oceurs  under  the  common 
modes  of  treating  rheumatic  fever,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  patient’s  present  sufferings  and  tedi¬ 
ous  confinement,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  pre¬ 
judice  should  oppose  any  measure  of  greater 
promise.  In  rheumatic  gout,  the  relief  has  been 
a.';  marked  from  congelation  as  in  lumbago.  In 
ordinary  inflammation  of  the  joints,  it  has  been 
exceedingly  useful.  Ophthalmia  has  been  im¬ 
mediately  cured  by  keeping  the  frigorific  in 
contact  with  the  gently-closed  eyelid  for  three 
or  four  minutes.  Glandular  inflammation  in 
the  neck  and  groin,  yield  to  a  high  degree  of 
cold  with  equal  facility.  I  have  been  told  that 
in  orchitis  its  beneficial  operation  is  immediate ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  from  its  closeness 
to  the  surface,  the  urethral  inflammation  caus¬ 
ing  orchitis  would  be  quickly  suppressed.  Cob- 
gelation  has  often  at  once  converged  an  irrita¬ 
ble  into  a  healing  ulcer,  though  sodSetimes  the 
patient  has  complained  of  the  pain  of  the  ope¬ 
ration.  It  is  probable  that  had  the  salt  in  the 
mixture  been  prevented  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  irritable  surface,  this  would  have  been 


in  a  great  degree  prevented.  Certain  acute 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  skin  are  equally 
under  its  influence,  as  erysipelas,  eczema,  im¬ 
petigo.  It  has  not  often  failed  in  prurigo,  but 
in  uuiy  one  case  of  psoriasis  has  it  appeared  to 
be  of  service.  Painful  nodes  are  at  once  re¬ 
lieved  by  this  means,  and  the  inflammation  sub¬ 
dued.  I  have  often  used  congelation  in  car¬ 
buncle  as  an  anaesthetic  previously  to  cutting 
it,  but  it  is  probable  (judging  from  its  effects  in 
severe  boils),  that  the  incision  might  have  been 
dispensed  with.  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me 
that  severe  cold  has  been  employed,  with  the 
same  view,  in  whitlow,  of  which  it  is  certainly 
a  sufficient  cure.  The  inflammation  following 
sprains,  contusions,  and  other  similar  injuries, 
is  perfectly  under  its  influence ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  bums.  In  one  of  my  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  I  have  related  the  excellent 
and  speedy  effect  of  congelation  in  a  case  of 
meningitis,  and  also  in  a  case  of  peritonitis.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  it  in 
other  affections  of  this  description.  Headache 
of  various  kinds  has  at  once  yielded  to  the  ap¬ 
plication,  for  a  minute,  of  a  frigorific  over 
the  painful  part ;  and  in  neuralgia  affecting 
the  side  it  has  generally  proved  efficacious.  In 
neuralgia,  attacking  the  face  and  other  parts,  it 
has  often  succeeded  and  often  failed.  If  the 
teat  of  the  disease  be  deep  in  the  brain,  little 
can  be  hoped  from  this  remedy,  although  there 
are  few  obstinate  cases  of  neuralgia  in  which  it 
'does  not  deserve  a  trial.  Toothache  is  general¬ 
ly  at  onee  relieved  by  it,  if  properly  applied  ; 
and  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  painful  affection 
of  the  mouth,  caused  by  mereury,  comparable  to 
congelation.  A  spoonful  of  dissolving  ice  and 
salt  is  repeatedly  put  into  the  mouth,  until  it 
becomes  benumbed.  In  one  case  of  severe 
scurvy  of  the  gums,  where  I  feared  a  loss  of  the 
teeth,  extensive  congelation  of  the  gums  imme¬ 
diately  arrested  the  disease. 

In  many  of  the  diseases  just  enumerated,  the 
promptness  of  the  cure  is  as  remarkable  as  its 
certainty.  In  military  and  hospital  practice, 
this  advantage  is  very  prominent. 

In  cancer,  the  effects  of  congelation  have 
been  various.  From  my  own  experience  and 
that  of  others,  I  think  that  in  its  early  stages, 
and  when  from  its  size  the  tumor  can  be  tho¬ 
roughly  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
remedy,  it  will  be  cured  by  it.  In  all  stages, 
the  progress  of  cancer  will  be  artested  or  re¬ 
tarded,  and  the  pain  accompanying  it,  asnaged. 
The  difficulty,  in  advanced  cases,  is  to  cause  a 
sufficient  degree  of  cold  to  pervade  the  tumor. 
The  French  translator  of  a  recent  paper  of  mine 
on  the  subject,  (L ’Union  Medicate  for  May,) 
thinks  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cysts  in 
cancerous  tumors,  may  facilitate  this.  But  jf 
layer  after  layer  is  acted  upon,  it  may  be  enough. 
In  cancer  of  the  womb,  the  frigorific  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  spccuium,  and  one  stronger  than 
ice  and  common  salt  will  generally  be  required. 
The  opinions  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  respecting 
the  nature  of  cancer,  have  much  influenced  the 
mode  in  which  I  have  used  congelation  in  its 
treatment.  M.  Velpeau  states,  in  his  recent 
elaborate  work  on  diseases  of  the  breast,  that 
he  has  employed  long-eonlinued  congelation  as 
a  substitute  for  caustic,  in  cancer ;  bnt  of  this 
effect  of  the  agent,  I  have  no  knowledge;. 

There  are  other  diseases  in  the  treatment  of 
which  severe  cold  would  probably  be  very 
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oaeful.  It  might  be  applied  with  such  a  hope 
to  the  spine  In  tetanns,  or  to  the  scalp  in  cer¬ 
tain  Tarieties  of  mania.  After  gunshot  and 
other  severe  wounds,  it  wonld  prove  a  power¬ 
ful  preventive  and  cnre  of  inflammation.  Even 
in  pleuritisand  other  deep-seated  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  as  well  as  in  various  uterine  affec¬ 
tions,  benefit  might  rationally  be  expected  from 
it.  In  two  cases  of  epidemic  cholera,  I  admin¬ 
istered  a  snccession  of  draughts  of  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  25  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  appa¬ 
rently  excellent  efibct ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  interior  of  the 
stomach — which,  as  appears  by  the  recently 
published  report  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
is  the  only  treatment  of  cholera  which  has  been 
unanimously  approved  of — has  not  been  carried 
far  enough.  If  the  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  be  considerable  (as  it  must  be  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  exhausting  and  fatal  discharges) 
the  temperature  of  ice,  merely,  is  not  sufficient 
to  subdue  it. 

II.  Aruesthetie  Uses  of  Severe  Cold. — As 
patients  now  expect  to  have  every  operation 
performed  without  pain,  both  they  and  their 
surgeons  will  be  glad  to  have  an  easy  uid 
agreeable  means  of  accomplishing  this,  in  all 
the  common  operations,  unaccompanied  with 
the  dangers  of  chloroform.  What  can  be  less 
troublesome  in  opening  an  abscess,  for  instance, 
or  making  a  cutaneous  incision,  than  touching 
the  skin  for  a  moment  with  a  small  brass  ball 
that  has  been  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  ice 
and  salt,  or  a  thin  spoon  filled  with  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  ?  It  is  true  that  in  deep-seated  operations, 
such  a  means  can  only  suspend  the  sensibility 
of  the  skin ;  but  it  is  the  incision  of  the  skin 
which  constitutes  the  most  painful  part  of  every 
operation,  but  if  this  be  benumbed,  a  smaller, 
and  conseqnentlyless  hazardons,  dose  of  ether 
or  chloroform,  than  has  usually  been  adminis¬ 
tered,  would  be  enough  touremove  the  sensibili¬ 
ty  of  the  other  tissues.  These  deep-seated  ope¬ 
rations,  however,  constitute  a  small  minority, 
and  if  the  list  of  recorded  deaths  from  etheri¬ 
zation  be  referred  to  (now  amounting  to  more 
than  fifty), it  will  be  found  that  in  three-fourths 
of  the  number  complete  anaesthesia  might  have 
been  produced  with  perfect  safety  by  cold. 

M.  Velpeau,  who  introduced  anaesthesia  from 
cold  into  France,  has,  in  a  lecture  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  recently  reported  in  the  Gazette  des  Hopi- 
tanx,  expressed  the  doubt  whether  in  some 
eperatioBS  ihe  hardening  of  the  tissues  by  this 
means  might  not  prevent  their  being  cut  with 
case.  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case,  nor 
does  he  himself  allude  to  this  supposed  disaid- 
vantage,  when,  in  his  work  on  diseases  of  the 
breast,  he  mentions  that  he  has  excised  tumors 
after  anaesthesia  from  cold. 

The  fear  of  reaction  I  have  already  adverted 
to  in  the  prefatory  observations.  Instead  of  re¬ 
action  being  produced,  the  anaesthetic  is  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  inflammation  from  the  wound ;  and 
were  it  used  for  this  purpose  alone,  it  wonld  be 
invaluable. 

Local  anaesthesia  from  cold  may,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  observed,  be  produced  in  a  great 
variety  o(  ways.  Some  of  these  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  so  as  to  cause  immediate  congelation,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  anaesthesia  is  not 
mors  extensive  and  lasting  when  more  slowly 
caused.  Such  details,  however,  are  nnsuited 
to  the  general  view  of  the  Buigect  intended  by 


the  present  communication,  which,  I  fear,  has 
already  exceeded  its  proper  bonnds. — Edin¬ 
burgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


TIIK  PRAVER  OF  NATVRK. 

BT  LORO  BTROS. 

Fathbr  of  Usht  I  great  God  of  Heaven  I 
Hear’et  thou  the  accents  of  despair  f 

Qtn  gnilt  like  man’s  ere  be  forgiven  f 
can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 

Father  of  Light  I  on  thee  I  call  t 
Thou  see'st  my  soul  is  dark  within  ; 

Thou,  who  can’st  mark  the  sparrow’s  fall, 

Avert  from  ms  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown. 

Oh,  point  to  me  Hie  path  of  truSli ! 

Thy  dread  omnipotent  I  own. 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fkne. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile. 

Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  rights  beguile. 

Shall  man  oonflne  his  maker’s  sway 
To  Gotfafe  do^es  of  mouldering  stone  ? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day  ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne. 

.Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  bell 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell, 

Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies 
Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire. 

Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies. 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  f 

Shall  the.se,  by  creeds  they  can’t  expound, 

Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  wo  ? 

Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 

Their  great  Creator’s  purpose  know  t 

Father  I  no  prophet’s  law  I  seek. 

Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear  ; 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak, 

Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  bear. 

Thou  who  can’st  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  ether’s  space  ; 

Who  calm’st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace  — 

Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here. 

Who,  when  Thou  wilt,  can  take  me  hence. 

Ah  I  while  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere. 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  ray  God,  to  thee  I  call  I 
Whatever  weal  or  wo  betide. 

By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dust,  to  dust  restore<l, 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing. 

How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adore<l 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing  I 

- ■  - 

StANUFACTVRE  OF  SILVER  WARE. 

A  VERT  large  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
are  annually  made  up  into  articles  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  uee.  Silver  is  generally  used  as  the 
material  of  articles  designed  for  household  use, 
which  in  that  shape  is  called  plate.  The  mode 
of  manufacturing  this  plate  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  our  readers,  and  we  give  them  the 
details  as  we  find  them  in  the  Creole,  the  editor 
of  which  paper  witnessed  the  process  in  a  manu¬ 
factory  in  New  Orleans. 

There  is  a  fhrnace,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,,encloeed  in  a  mass  of  masonry,  in 
which  a  fierce  fire  is  raging ;  a  man  comes  with 
a  large  black  crucible  full  of  Mexican  dollars ; 
these  are  reduced  to  a  fluid  state  and  then  cast 
into  ingots.  Let  us  follow  them  into  the  next 


room.  The  word  of  command  being  given,  you 
see  the  wide  India  rubber  bands  bestirring 
themselves,  and  a  number  of  wheels  turning 
round ;  this  is  accomplished  by  steam  power.— 
The  ingots  are  subjected  to  the  rollers  and  be¬ 
come  laminated  into  sheet  silver. 

A  workman  who  has  a  pitcher  to  make  cuts 
off  a  piece  of  the  sheet  silver,  and,  bending  it 
round  till  the  edges  meet,  solders  it  together, 
thus  forming  a  silver  cylinder.  This  he  pushes 
on  a  block  of  wood  turned  into  the  shape  which 
the  pitcher  is  to  have.  Fastening  it  on  a  lathe, 
turned  by  the  same  machinery,  he  applies  a  bar 
of  iron  against  the  cylinder,  which  gradually 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  wooden  block,  where¬ 
upon  it  is  removed.  Behold  now  a  distant  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  pitcher.  The  spinner  delivers  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  hammerer ;  the  lower  part 
is  rounded  inwards  by  hammering.  The  ham¬ 
merer  passes  it  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
solderer,  who  solders  on  the  bottom  and  the 
spout. 

The  silver  is  now  scraped  and  whitened.  The 
whitening  is  done  by  heating  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  plunging  into  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  which  has  the  effect  of  extracting 
alloy  from  the  surface,  leaving  only  the  pure 
silver.  It  has  then  the  beautiful  dead  white 
which  is  seen  on  the  inside  of  silver  articles. 
The  chaser  now  gets  hold  of  it.  He  draws  on 
the  surface  the  design  to  be  chased;  then 
raises  the  parts  to  be  raised,  by  means  of  the 
snarling  iron.  This  is  a  long  bar  covered  at 
each  end  ;  one  end  is  held  by  a  vice,  the  other  is 
passed  into  the  inside  of  the  pitcher ;  by  strik¬ 
ing  on  the  end  nearest  the  vice,  the  other  end  is 
caused  to  spring  up.  He  now  fills  the  pitcher 
with  cement  and  then  commences  chasing.  He 
holds  the  chasing  tool,  a  small  steel  instrument, 
in  one  hand,  and  makes  the  point  of  it  follow 
the  outlines  jof  his  drawing,  while,  with  the 
other  hand  he  hammers  on  the  top.  In  this 
manner  he  accomplishes  wonders — castle  and 
domain,  water  and  ships,  birds  of  the  air  and 
beasts  of  the  field,  grow  out  under  the  perse¬ 
vering  hand  of  the  artist. 

The  handle  being  now  soldered  on,  the  last 
operation  takes  place,  viz  :  burnishing.  The 
burnishing  tool  is  either  a  piece  of  rounded  and 
highly  polished  steel,  or  the  species  of  agate 
called  the  bloodstone.  With  one  or  the  other 
of  these,  the  burnisher  pas.ses  over  the  parts  of 
the  silver  article  not  chased,  and  in  due  time 
they  assume  that  high  polish  which  reflects  an 
image  almost  as  well  as  a  mirror.  And  now 
what  of  late  was  naught  but  Mexican  pesos  and 
French  francs,  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
beautiful  pitcher,  ready  to  grace  the  sideboard 
of  any  patriot  who  is  willing  to  patronize  home 
manufacture. — Louisville  Journal. 
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The  first  duel  in  England  was  fought  by  two 
servants  with  a  sword  and  dagger.  Neither  of 
them  was  killed,  but  both  were  wounded.  For 
the  offence  they  were  formally  tried  before  the 
whole  company  of  setters,  and  sentenced  to 
have  their  heads  and  feet  tied  together,  and  to 
be  twenty-four  hours  without  drink. 

The  Child’s  Advice. — “  Father,”  said  a  ju¬ 
venile  to  his  paternal  guardian,  who  had  the 
bad  habit  of  alternating  from  piety  to  profani¬ 
ty,  "I  do  tjiink  you  ought  to  stop  praying  or 
swearing— I  don’t  care  which.” 


ADVBNTURE:  of  CAPTAIir  grbgg. 

A  WONDERFUL  KSCAP*.— 1777. 


On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Mohawk,  where 
the  town  of  Rome  now  stands-^tood  during 
the  Revolution,  a  strong  fortification,  erected, 
in  connection  with  others,  in  1768,  to  keep  open 
the  communication  between  the  Mohawk  Val¬ 
ley  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  protect  the  In¬ 
dian  trade.  At  the  opening  of  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
Fort  Stanwi.x  was  almost  in  ruins.  Situated, 
as  it  was  at  that  time,  on  the  extreme  outskirts 
of  the  white  settlements,  it  was  an  important 
post,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1777,  that 
it  was  repaired  by  General  Schuyler,  in  whose 
name  it  was  then  christened. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  Thayenda- 
negea,  or  Brandt,  the  chief  Sachem  of  the  Six 
Nations,  made  his  appearance  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  with  a  large  body  of  warriors,  and 
from  his  own  confessions,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Indians  had  been  induced  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  their  contest,  and 
that  the  settlements  in  that  beautiful  region  of 
country  would  be  the  object  of  assault.  Con¬ 
gress  MW  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  north¬ 
ern  and  western  frontiers,  and  General  Schuy¬ 
ler  was  directed  to  repair  Fort  Stanwix,  and 
erect  others,  should  he  deem  it  necessary.  Col. 
Dayton  was  detailed  by  Schuyler  to  Fort  Stan 
wix.  It  was  while  he  was  engaged,  in  connection 
with  the  Tryon  county  militia,  in  its  repairs, 
that  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred. 


The  commandant  of  one  of  the  companies  of 
militia,  was  Captain  Gregg,  a  young  man  of 
noble  appearance,  and  possessed  of  an  iron  con¬ 
stitution,  which,  in  connection  with  his  tempe¬ 
rate  habits  and  happy  disposition,  enabled  him 
to  pass  through,  with  life,  an  ordeal  each  as 
man  never  passed  through  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  troops,  the  Indians  in  small  parties  were 
constantly  watching  for  opportunities  to  cut  off 
stragglers  ftom  the  garrison,  and  even  children 


were  not  exempt  from  death  by  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife. 

Regardless  of  the  danger,  and  despising  the 
foe,  whom  he  hated  with  the  ardent  hatred  of  a 
frontiersman,  Gregg  started  from  the  fort  one 
morning  in  company  with  three  comrades,  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  game.  One  of  his  com¬ 
panions  was  a  boy  about  thirteen,  by  the  name 
of  Wilson,  who,  from  fear  that  they  might  meet 
with  Indians,  was  sent  back  to  the  fort.  He 
lived  to  become  an  ensign  in  the  American 
army,  and,  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
was  appointed  to  receive  the  colors  of  the 
various  British  regiments. 

Gregg  and  the  two  sotdiers,  relieved  of  the 
care  of  the  boy,  proceeded  to  the  neighboring 
woods,  where  they  entered  with  zest  upon  the 
pursuit  of  game.  They  had  been  thus  en¬ 
gaged  but  a  short  time,  when,  simultaneously, 
the  crack  of  three  rifies,  sounding  almost  as 
one,  brought  them  all  down.  The  two  sol¬ 
diers  were  killed  outright,  and  Gregg  received 
a  ball  which  passed  through  his  left  arm  into 
his  body,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  seriously 
and  dangerously  wounded.  Raising  himself 
on  his  arm,  he  looked  round  for  his  com¬ 
rades,  and  saw  an  Indian  in  the  act  of  scalp¬ 
ing  one  of  them,  another  bearing  off  in  tri¬ 
umph  the  reeking  trophy  from  a  second,  while 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  made  this  dis¬ 
covery,  the  leaves  parted,  and  a  third  red¬ 
skin  warrior,  with  his  face  smeared  with  his 
war-paint,  his  head  decked  with  feathers,  and 
with  his  tomahawk  raised,  rushed  npon  him. 
He  succeeded  in  dodging  the  first  blow  aimed 
at  his  head,  which  took  effect  in  his  back, 
inflicting  a  deep  wound.  The  second  and 
third  were  more  sure,  and  fell  with  crushing 
fon;e  npon  the  fore  part  of  his  head,  and  he 
sank  into  insensibility  How  long  he  remained 
in  that  condition  he  was  unable  to  tell,  but 
when  he  awoke  to  consciousness,  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing  intensely  i^te  pains  itt  his  head,  and  found 
that  his  dog — a  small  Scotch  terrier  that  had 
accompanied  him — was  licking  his  wounds.] 


He  drove  him  off,  and  for  the  sake  of  easing 
the  smarting  of  his  wound,  he,  after  incredible 
exertion — and  fainting  twice  on  the  way — man¬ 
aged  to  crawl  to  the  body  of  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  upon  which  he  laid  his  head,  and  here 
he  expected  to  die.  His  faithful  deg,  mean¬ 
time,  expressed  a  sympathy  almost  human,  and 
by  whining,  barking,  and  licking  his  wounds, 
endeavored,  in  his  way,  to  show  bis  desire  to 
relieve  his  master’s  sufferings.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  he  only  added  intensity  to  his  pains, 
by  irritating  and  inflaming,  instead  of  soothing 
his  bleeding  head.  Hoping  to  rid  himself  of 
the  animal  and  die  in  peace,  he  said  to  him — 
“  If  you  think  so  much  of  me,  why  don’t  you 
go  for  help  ?  ”  As  if  endowed  with  reason  for 
the  occasion,  the  dog  seemed  to  understand  him, 
and  started  off  towards  the  fort.  At  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile,  in  that  direction,  he  came  npon 
two  men  who  were  fishing.  Running  up  to 
them,  he  caught  them  by  their  clothes  with  his 
teeth,  pulling  and  tugging  at  their  garments, 
and  then  running  in  the  direction  of  the  woods, 
looking  back  to  see  if  they  followed  him. 
Their  first  feeling  was  one  of  fear,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  the  animal  was  mad,  and  it  was 
some  little  time  before  they  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  dog’s  desire  that  they  should  follow 
him.  They  did  so  at  last,  and  now  the  faithful 
brute  fairly  danced  and  capered  with  joy. 
Running  before,  he  led  them  directly  toward 
the  woods,  now  and  then  looking  back  to  see 
if  they  were  coming.  After  getting  some  little 
distance  into  the  deep  riiade  of  the  forest,  they 
became  fearful  of  Indians,  and  taking  council 
of  their  fears,  were  about  to  turn  back.  The 
excitement  of  the  dog  was  now  extreme.  He 
danced  about  them  in  a  perfect  fever  of  anxiety ; 
pulled  at  their  clothes ;  run  befwe ;  barked, 
and,  sitting  down  on  his  haunches,  gave  utter- 
rance  to  one  of  .those  long,  moumftU  howls, 
which  all  have  heard,  but  which  none  can  des¬ 
cribe  ;  and  finally,  finding  they  were  about  to 
return,  he  actually  jumped  npon  them,  and  en' 
deavorsd  to  push  them  in  the  direction  he  de¬ 
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sired  they  should  go.  No  one  could  behold  his 
actions — which  lacked  only  language  to  ex¬ 
press  the  intensity  of  his  desires — without  feel¬ 
ing  that  something  urgent  demanded  their 
presence  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods, 
and  they  finally  concluded  to  follow  him  and 
sec  the  end  of  it.  How  sudden  was  the  change 
in  the  action  of  the. animal!  He  ran  around 
them,  danced,  and  capered,  and  licked  their 
hands,  looking  up  into  their  faces  with  such  a 
look  of  gratitude,  as  amply  repaid  them  for 
the  apparent  risk  they  ran. 

In  this  way  he  led  them  to  where  lay  his  now 
insensible  master,  and  the  corpses  of  his  two 
comrades.  They  immediately  recognized  them, 
and  perceiving  signs  of  life  in  the  Captain,  they 
proceeded  to  form  a  litter  to  convey  him  to  the 
fort.  This  they  did  by  cutting  two  long  poles, 
and  laying  boughs  upon  them,  upon  which  they 
carefully  laid  his  insensate  form,  and  after  hid¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  others  by  the  side  of  a 
decayed  trunk  until  they  could  return  for  them, 
they  started  for  the  fort.  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his 
journal,  says — “  He  was  a  most  frightful  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  whole  of  his  scalp  was  removed ; 
in  two  places  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head,  the 
tomahawk  had  penetrated  his  skull ;  there  was 
a  wound  on  his  back  with  the  same  instrument, 
besides  a  wound  in  his  side,  and  another  in  his 
arm  with  a  musket-ball.” 

Of  course,  no  hopes  whatever  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  recovery,  but,  contrary  to  all 
human  expectation,  he  rallied,  and  although, 
during  the  period  of  many  months,  while  he 
was  stretched  npon  an  invalid’s  couch,  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  hundred  deaths,  yet  he  did  finally  reco¬ 
ver,  and  lived  a  convincing  witness  of  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  savage  red  man.  His  dog,  by 
whose  means  his  life  had  been  preserved,  was 
ever  after  his  dearest  and  most  cherished  friend. 

Lest  Die  reader  should  have  any  doubts  of 
the  autWaticity  of  this  incident,  or  think  it 
highly  colored,  we  would  refer  him  to  “  Camp¬ 
bell’s  History  of  Tryon  County,”  “  Thacher’s 
Military  Journal,”  “Lossing’s  Field  Book,” 
and  other  authorities,  which  will  confirm  all  I 
have  described. 


THE  NEWSBOYS’  BANK. 

[Thi  Newsboys  of  New  York  have  recently  been  made 
to  Bll  a  wide  space  in  the  pabli*  eye  and  the  public 
tbooKht.  They  have  become  an  interesting  as  well  as 
peculiar  item  of  humanity,  and  public  sentiment  now 
is  very  much  in  fiivor  of  looking  after  them  and  improv¬ 
ing  their  condition.  Nothing,  probably,  has  done  so 
much  to  attract  general  attention  to  the  Newsboys  as  the 
popuUr  novel  lately  published  by  Derby.  It  seems  to  be 
likely  to  affix  to  the  whole  race  the  generic  title  of  “Bob,” 
for  we  understand  that  in  the  cars  and  railway  depots, 
passengers  are  already  in  the  habit  of  hailing  every 
newsboy  as  Bob.  The  truthful  sketches  of  that  book  are 
well  sustained  by  the  following  racy  sketch  of  the  News¬ 
boys’  Bank,  written  by  C.  L.  Brace,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the 
New  York  poor.]  — 

It  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Tribune  that  the  boys  of  the  Newsboys’ 
Lodging  House  passed  a  resolution  that  their 
“Bank”  should  be  opened  on  November  1 — it 
having  been  closed  in  September.  This  Bank, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  a  savings-table,  in  which 
each  boy  has  his  own  box  for  his  money. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  1st  inst.,  a  good 
number  of  the  boys  gaUi^|Fd|l  at  the  rooms,  and 
there  was  great  excitement  in  prospect  of  the 
opening.  Mr.  Tracy  was  expecting  some  friends 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  was  hoping 
to  induce  the  lads  to  deposit  in  the  Sixpenny 


Bank ;  and  accordingly  waited  some  time — the 
boys  growing  gradually  more  impatient,  and 
filling  up  the  time  in  all  sorts  of  sharp  shooting, 

“  I  move  that  the  boy  as  has  most  tin  in  the 
Bank  gives  a  treat  of  oysters  to  all  the  rest,” 
siud  one  little  boy,  mounted  on  a  desk — a  pro¬ 
position  which  excited  immense  applause.  “  I 
move  cofiee  and  cakes.”  “  I  go  in  for  that.” 
“Half  past  seven,  Mr.  Tracy.”  “Hold  your 
hats.”  “  Ready  now  I  ”  etc.  As  the  eventful 
moment  approached,  the  uproar  increased. 

“  Open  Sesame !  ”  “  Who  goes  for  his  grub  T  ” 

“  I  move  that  the  Bank  be  opened.”  “  How 
much  have  you  got  in — sixpence?”  “Call 
down  to  the  store,  and  I’ll  give  you  my  old 
clothes!  ”  and  the  like — the  boys  pressing  in  a 
circle  around,  until  Mr.  Tracy  said,  despairing¬ 
ly,  “  I  suppose,  boys,  it’s  of  no  use.  We  can’t 
have  order.  We  shall  have  to  give  up  opening 
the  Bank  this  evening.”  Then  from  all  the 
large  boys,  “Oh,  now  keep  order — can’t  you? 
Don’t  you  see  Mr.  Tracy  wants  order  ?  Order  I 
Order  /  ”  until  the  cries  for  order  were  rather 
more  uproarious  than  were  the  cries  of  disorder 
before.  However,  at  length,  quiet  is  gained, 
and  Mr.  Traey  has  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  speech,  ‘t  Now,  boys,  who  is  going  to  invest 
$5  in  the  Sixpenny  Savings  Bank  ?  ”  No  reply. 
“  That  Bank  is  the  best,  you  know.  Some  of 
you  ought  to  save  the  money  till  it  gets  colder- 
Of  course,  I'm  in  favor  of  every  boy’s  doing 
what  he  likes  with  his  own  money,  only  1  want 
to  make  a  few  suggestions.  We  have  seen^ 
boys,  that  it’s  a  practicable  thing  to  save  mo¬ 
ney.  A  boy  can  save  more  than  he  thinks ;  he 
can  disappoint  himself.  He  should  begin  now 
to  save.  Every  one  who  sets  apart  all  he  can, 
and  puts  it  in  the  savings-bank,  gets  five  per 
cent,  more  for  the  year.  I  have  heard  a  gentle¬ 
man  say,  he  found  it  harder  to  raise  the  first 
hundred  dollars  than  all  the  rest  of  his  fortune. 
The  result  will  be,  that  after  a  few  years,  you 
will  realize  a  good  deal  of  money.  Saving 
money  will  also  develop  your  own  minds.  I 
don’t  want  to  control  any  boy,  but  make  these 
suggestions  that  I  may  set  him  thinking  on  the 
subject.  I  received  a  letter,  the  other  day, 
from  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  who  is  now 
the  proprietor  of  large  mills — the  Globe  Mills 
— and  when  he  landed  in  America  from  Ireland 
he  had  but  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  He  made 
his  money  in  saving  a  little.  He  told  me  to 
say  to  the  boys,  ‘  always  save  your  money !  ’  ’> 
To  this  advice  the  boys  listened  attentively, 
but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tracy  bad  done  speaking,  the 
clamor  and  their  characteristic  restlessness  be¬ 
gan  again.  “  Mr,  Tracy,  what’s  the  time — past 
seven  ?  ”  “  It’s  goin’  to  ope*  now.”  “Get  out 
of  the  way.”  “  I’m  for  the  Bank !  ”  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Tracy.— “All  the  boys  be  seated  now.” 
Older  boys  to  smaller. — “You  keep  order 
there.”  “  Now,  boys,  I  will  call  the  numbers, 
but  I  propose  that  Mick  counts  the  money.” 
“  No.  no,  sir ;  let  every  boy  finger  his  own  cash 
here,”  arose  in  a  shout.  “  No.  1  ?  ”  “Absent 
— gettin’  his  dinner.”  “  No.  2  ?  ”  “  Here  I  be, 
sir.”  “No.  3?”  “Gone  dead!”  “No.  4?” 
“At  his  country  seat,  gettin’ his  winter  lodgin,” 
(i.  «.,  House  of  Refuge.)  “  No.  7  ?  ”  “Gone 
to  heaven!”  AVNo.  8!*%  “My  eyes!  what  a 
stock  of  peasTes  Barney  has ! — count  it ! — there’s 
an  English  ha’penny  1— hurry  up! — two  dollars 
—two  shillings !  No.  8  has  got  a  check  for  the 
poor-house !  ”  “I  make  a  move,”  says  Barney, 
having  got  his  own  money,  “  that  the  Bank  be 


closed !  ”  at  which  there  was  a  general  laugh 
“  No.  12  ?  ”  “  Go  ahead — gone  to  sleep.”  “  No! 

18  7  ”  “  Don’t  hurry  the  boy !  Let  him  count 
his  money !  Put  on  your  ^irt,  Paddy ;  han’t 
you  got  your  money  now  ?  ” 

This  kind  of  running  fire  was  kept  up  during 
the  whole  time,  the  boys  being  in  the  greatest 
excitement.  Some  were  found  to  have  as  Iiigh 
as  $10  or  $11  in  the  bank,  and  the  total  amount 
drawn  was  about  $69. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  this,  some,  the  same 
evening,  and  the  rest  the  next  day,  were  march¬ 
ing  ofiT  to  the  different  clothing  establishments 
to  strike  sharp  bargains  for  clothes.  Only  one 
boy  had  a  spree,  and  he  was  mightily  ashamed 
of  it  afterward.  The  next  night  they  all  made 
their  appearance,  very  proudly,  in  new  gar¬ 
ments  ;  and  such  comparing  of  coats  and  vests 
and  pants  and  caps,  and  such  running  of  one 
another  on  account  of  poor  bargains.  Some 
had  overcoats  for  which  they  paid  $4  and  $6 ; 
others,  very  jaunty  caps ;  others,  good  flannel 
shirts  and  warm  vests.  On  the  whole,  the  in- 
vesttaents  were  very  judicious,  and  we  felt  re¬ 
joiced  at  these  first  steps  toward  respectability ; 
for,  six  months  ago,  a  flannel  shirt  of  three 
months’  unchanged  wear  had  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  garment  of  the  corps.  All  seemed  pleased 
with  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  “  Bank.” 

After  the  excitement  had  passed  away,  and 
the  boys  were  beginning  to  save  again,  Mr. 
Tracy  gathered  them  one  evening,  and  spoke 
again  on  the  importance  of  saving.  One  boy 
made  a  motion  that  the  Bank  be  shut  till  De¬ 
cember.  This  was  seconded  and  then  opposed, 
and  the  uproar  increased,  as  if  the  loudest 
lungs  would  carry  it.  The  Superintendent 
quieted  them,  and  said — “  Boys,  you  know  this 
is  your  affair  ;  I  shall  do  whatever  you  decide. 
We  had  better  have  a  vote  and  not  make  this 
noise.” 

A  vote  was  tried  by  raising  hands.  The  boys 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  money 
as  fast  as  earned,  wanted  an  open  bank,  and 
the  more  industrious  desired  it  closed.  The 
result  was  a  tic. 

Now  commenced  a  great  excitement.  Barney, 
one  of  the  smartest,  jumped  on  a  bench  and 
made  an  electioneering  speech  in  stump-orator 
style.  He  called  upon  them  to  come  up  to 
their  duty  like  men  and  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic.  He  denounced  the  opposite  party. 

“  What  right  have  them  coves  to  vote  ?  They 
never  had  no  bank,  feller-citizens !  They  nev¬ 
er  had  nothin’  in  it !  They  halnt  got  their  pa¬ 
pers,”  etc.,  ctc^  Mr.  Tracy  at  length  moved 
that  the  house  divide.  Accordingly,  they  di¬ 
vided,  and  as  arguments  would  not  do,  the  big 
boys  attempted  to  pull  the  small  ones  over  to 
their  side.  The  counting  again  showed  aii 
equal  number  on  each  side.  What  to  do  Was 
the  question.  It  appeared  at  length,  however, 
that  four  on  the  negative  had  never  had  any¬ 
thing  in  the  bank,  and  were  never  likely  to 
have,  and  it  was  decided  to  exclude  them,  and 
the  Bank  was  closed  till  December  1. 

The  change  in  the  demeanor  and  appearance 
of  these  lads,  since  our  first  opening  last  win¬ 
ter,  has  been  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things 
in  the  operations  of  our  Society.  They  arc 
certainly  not  saints,  or  “model  little  boys,” 
now.  But  instead  of  being  dirty,  lousy,  impu¬ 
dent,  obscene  and  profane,  in  the  Lodging- 
House,  they  look  cleanly,  use  the  bath  often,  ^ 
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aod  are  very  respectful  and  well-behaved,  at 
least  to  Mr.  Tracy. 

We  went  in,  lately,  on  Sunday  night.  They 
had  been  learning  to  sing.  We  asked  for  a 
hymn  or  song.  It  was  surprising— the  choice 
which  they  made — the  sweetest  and  kindliest  of 
all  the  hymns,  those  especially  which  spoke  of 
kindness  to  one  another,  of  love  and  of  Heaven. 

It  seemed,  while  they  sung,  as  if  their  in¬ 
stincts  were  uttering,  almost  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  the  better  feelings  and  the  higher 
hopes  which  are  never  rooted  out  in  the  soul, 
even  of  the  lowest  and  poorest.  . 

As  we  left,  the  good  words  were  yet  sound¬ 
ing  in  our  cars,  sung  with  a  heart  to  the  tune 
of  “Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  :  — 

“  In  poaee  with  all  the  world  we’U  lira, 

Nor  let  oar  paaHiona  burn  ; 

But  when  we  aulTer,  we'll  forpve. 

Anil  good  for  ill  return. 

Yea,  we’ll  forgire,  and  we’ll  forget, 

And  huah  each  angry  word  ; 

Vnkindness  shall  with  love  be  met, 

And  ill  o’ercome  with  good.”  U.  L.  B. 

rniuiRKS’i  Aid  Society,  Clinton  Hall. 


THE  GREAT  WAR  (iCESTION. 

[Alt  Europe  is  convulsed  with  the  war  struggle,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  more  extensive,  bloody,  and  protracted, 
than  any  since  the  time  of  the  great  Napoleon.  A  conti¬ 
nent  will  probably  be  drenched  in  blood,  dynasties  may 
be  overthrown,  old  nations  blotted  from  the  map,  and 
perhaps  new  ones  established.  At  the  passing  of  such  a 
spectacle  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  but  look  on  with 
intense  interest  and  anxiety.  All  must  not  only  anxiously 
watch  the  events,  but  turn  an  inquiring  eye  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  conflict  which  has  grown  so  great  and  terri 
ble,  and  scrutinise  its  justice  and  necessity.  INiblic  sen¬ 
timent  in  this  country,  which  in  the  outset  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  Turkey  and  Allies,  has  undoubteilly  under¬ 
gone  considerable  change,  if  indeed  it  does  not  now  pre¬ 
ponderate  in  Ikvor  of  Russia.  Even  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  Hr.  John  Bright,  has  come  out  with 
an  able  and  vigorous  letter,  condemning  the  course  of 
the  Allies,  including  his  own  government,  and  declaring 
the  war  on  their  part  unjust  and  unnecessary.  This  is 
a  document  of  so  much  interest  and  in^rtauce  that  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  lay  it  before  our  readers.] 

MA.vcimrER,  Friday,  October  27,  18S4. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  few  words  which  I  ex¬ 
changed  with  you  in  the  street,  a  short  time  ago, 
you  declared  the  present  war  to  be  one  of  the 
wickedest  things  that  this  country  ever  en¬ 
gaged  in.  I  believe  those  were  your  words,  or 
at  least  to  that  effect.  Now,  as  I  have  a  sincere 
respect  for  your  well  considered  opinion,  and 
as  I  have  come  to  very  opposite  conclusions, 
your  dictum  sent  me  to  such  books  as  I  possess 
on  the  law  of  nations,  especially  to  “  Vattel,” 
and,  oddly  enough,  I  found  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  had  consulted  his 
pages  as  to  the  justice,  or  otherwise,  of  the  first 
crusade.  My  reading  has  confirmed  my  first 
opinion ;  and,  ae  Manchester  will  meet  next 
Thursday  to  commence  a  subscription  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
contest,  and  as  the  members  for  Manchester 
ought  to  be  there,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  pleased 
if  you  will  then  state  the  conclusive  reasons  for 
your  condemnation  of  the  war,  and  enable  ns 
to  determine  either  to  give  it  our  hearty  sup¬ 
port,  or  then  and  there  to  petition  for  peace. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  esteem  and  respect, 
yours  truly,  Absalom  Watkin. 

Joa.Y  Briobt,  Em].,  M.  P. 

Rhyl,  Nobth  Waub,  BtiuUay,  Oct.  29,  1864. 

Mt  Dear  Sib  :  I  think,  on  Hirthcr  consider¬ 
ation,  yon  will  perceive  that  the  meeting  on 
^^Thorsday  next  would  be  a  most  Improper  occa- 
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slon  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war. 
Just  or  unjust,  the  war  is  a  fact,  and  the  men 
whose  lives  are  miserably  thrown  away  in  it 
have  clearly  a  claim  upon  the  country,  and  es¬ 
pecially  upon  those  who,  by  the  expression  of 
opinions  favorable  to  the  war,  have  made  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  it.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
for  a  moment  appear  to  discourage  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  those  who  believe  the  war  to  be  just,  and 
whose  utmost  generosity,  in  my  opinion,  will 
make  but  a  wretched  return  for  the  ruin  they 
have  brought  upon  hundreds  of  families. 

With  regard  to  the  war  itself,  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  difference  between  your  opinion 
and  mine,  if  you  decide  a  question  6f  this  nature 
by  an  appeal  to  Vattel.  The  “  law  of  nations  ” 
is  not  my  law,  and  at  best  it  is  a  code  full  of 
confusion  and  contradictions,  having  its  foun-. 
dation  on  custom,  and  not  on  a  higher  morality ; 
and  on  custom  which  has  always  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  will  of  the  strongest.  It  may  be 
a  question  of  some  interest  whether  the  first 
crusade  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
principles  of  Vattel ;  but  whether  the  first  cru¬ 
sade  was  just,  and  whether  the  policy  of  the 
crusades  was  a  wise  policy,  is  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  question.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  war  was  a  just  war  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  writers  on  the  “  law  of 
nations,”  and  yet  no  man  in  his  senses  in  this 
country  will  now  say  that  the  policy  of  George 
HI.  towards  the  American  colonies  was  a  wise 
policy,  or  that  war  a  righteous  war.  The 
French  war,  too,  was  doubtless  just  according 
to  the  same  authorities ;  for  there  were  fears 
and  anticipated  dangers  to  bo  combated,  and 
law  and  order  to  be  sustained  in  Europe ;  and 
yet  few  intelligent  men  now  believe  the  French 
war  to  have  been  either  necessary  or  just.  You 
must  excuse  me  if  I  refuse  altogether  to  pin  my 
faith  upon  Vattel.  There  have  been  writers  on 
international  law  who  have  attempted  to  show 
that  private  assassination  and  the  poisoning  of 
wells  were  justifiable  in  war ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  wherein  these 
horrors  differ  from  some  of  the  practices  which 
are  now  in  vogne.  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
mould  your  opinion  on  these  points  by  such 
writers,  nor  shall  I  submit  my  judgment  to  that 
of  Vattel. 

The  question  of  this  present  war  is  in  two 
parts — first,  was  it  necessary  for  us  to  interfere 
by  arms  in  a  dispute  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Turks ;  and,  secondly,  having  determined  to 
interfere,  under  certain  circumstances,  why  was 
not  the  whole  question  terminated  when  Russia 
accepted  the  Viei^  note?  The  seat  of  war 
is  3,000  miles  awa^rom  us.  We  had  not  been 
attacked — not  even  insulted  in  any  way.  Two 
independent  Governments  had  a  dispute,  and 
we  thrust  ourselves  into  the  quarrel.  That 
there  was  some  ground  for  the  dispute  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  four  Powers  in  the  proposition  of 
the  Vienna  note.  But  for  the  English  Minister 
at  Constantinople  and  the  Cabinet  at  home,  the 
dispute  would  have  settled  itself,  and  the  last 
note  of  Prince  Menschikoff  would  have  been 
accepted,  and  no  hurntm  being  can  point  out 
any  material  difference  between  that  note  and 
the  Vienna  note,  afterwards  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  by  the  Governments  of  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  But  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  allow  the  dispute  to  be  set¬ 
tled.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffc  held  private 


interviews  with  the  Sultan,  did  his  utmost  to 
alarm  him,  insisted  on  his  rejection  of  all  terms 
of  accommodation  with  Russia,  and  promised 
him  the  armed  assistance  of  England  if  war 
should  arise. 

The  Turks  rejected  the  Russian  note,  and  the 
Russians  crossed  the  Pruth,  occupying  ^e 
Principalities  as  a  “material  guarantee.”  I 
do  not  defend  this  act  of  Russia ;  it  has  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  me  impolitic  and  immoral ; 
but  I  think  it  likely  it  could  be  well  defended 
out  of  Vattel,  and  it  is  at  least  as  justifiable  as 
the  conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  1850,  when  they  sent  ten  or 
twelve  ships  of  war  to  the  Piraeus,  menacing  the 
town  with  a  bombardment  if  the  honest  pecuni¬ 
ary  claim  made  by  Don  Pacifico  were  not  at 
once  satisfied. 

But  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  was  declared 
by  England,  and  France,  and  Turkey,  not  to  be 
a  easxu  belli.  Negotiations  were  commenced 
at  Vienna,  and  the  celebrated  Vienna  note  was 
drawn  up.  This  note  had  its  origin  in  Paris, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Conference  at  Vienna, 
ratified  and  approved  by  the  Cabinets  of  Paris 
and  London,  and  pronounced  by  all  these  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  such  as  would  satisfy  the  honor 
of  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  be  Compatible 
with  the  “  independence  and  integrity  of  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  honor  of  the  Saltan.”  Russia  ac¬ 
cepted  this  note  at  once, — accepted  it,  I  believe, 
by  telegraph,  even  before  the  precise  words  of 
it  had  been  received  in  St.  Petersburg.  Every 
body  thought  the  question  now  settled  ;  a  Cab¬ 
inet  Minister  assured  me  we  should  never  hear 
another  word  about  it ;  “  the  whole  thing  is  at 
an  end,”  he  said,  and  so  it  appeared  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  But  the  Turk  refused  the  note  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  his  own  arbitrators,  and 
which  Russia  had  accepted.  And  what  did  the 
Ministers  say  then,  and  what  did  thei^ organ, 
the  Times,  say  ?  They  said  it  was  merely  a 
difference  about  words ;  it  was  a  pity  the  Turk 
made  any  difficulty,  but  it  would  soon  be  set¬ 
tled.  But  it  was  not  settled,  and  why  not?  It 
is  said  that  the  Russian  Government  put  an  im¬ 
proper  construction  on  the  Vienna  note.  But 
it  is  unfortunate  for  those  who  say  this,  that  the 
Turks  placed  precisely  the  same  construction 
upon  it ;  and  further,  it  is  upon  record  that  the 
French  Government  advised  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  accept  it,  on  the  ground  that  “  its 
general  sense  differed  in  nothing  from  the  sense 
of  the  proposition  of  Prince  Menschikoff.”  It 
is,  however,  easy  to  see  why  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  should,  when  the  Turks  refused  the 
award  of  their  own  arbitrators,  re-state  its  orig¬ 
inal  claim,  that  it  might  not  be  damaged  by 
whatever  concession  it  had  made  in  accepting 
the  award ;  and  this  is  evidently  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  document  issued  by  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode,  and  about  which  so  much  has  been  said. 
But,  after  this  the  Emperor  of  Russia  spoke  to 
Lord  Westmoreland  on  the  subject  at  Olmutz, 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept  the  Vi¬ 
enna  note,  with  any  clause  which  the  conference 
might  add  to  it,  explaining  and  restricting  its 
meaning ;  and  he  urged  that  this  riiould  be 
done  at  once,  as  he  was  anxious  that  his  troops 
should  re-cross  the  Pruth  before  Winter.  It 
was  in  this  very  week  that  the  Turks  summoned 
a  grand  council,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
England  and  France,  determined  on  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war. 
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Now,  observe  the  course  taken  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  agreed  to  the  Vienna  note ; 
not  fewer  than  five  members  of  this  Cabinet 
have  filled  the  oflSce  of  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
therefore  may  be  supposed  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  its  meaning ;  it  was  a  note  drawn  up 
by  the  friends  of  Turkey,  and  by  arbitrators 
self  constituted  on  behalf  of  Turkey ;  they 
urged  its  acceptance  on  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Russian  Government  accepted 
it ;  there  was  then  a  dispute  about  its  precise 
meaning,  and  Russia  agreed,  and  even  proposed, 
that  the  arbitrators  at  Vienna,  should  amend  it 
by  explaining  it,  and  limiting  its  meaning,  so 
that  no  question  of  its  intention  should  hence¬ 
forth  exist.  But,  the  Turks  having  rejeeted  it, 
our  Government  turned  round  and  declared 
the  Vienna  note,  their  own  note,  entirely  inad¬ 
missible,  and  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Turks 
in  having  rejected  it.  The  Turks  declared  war 
against  the  advice  of  the  English  and  French 
Governments — so,  at  least,  it  appears  from  the 
blue  books ;  but  the  moment  war  was  declared 
by  Turkey,  our  Government  openly  applauded 
it.  England,  then,  was  committed  to  the  war. 
She  had  promised  armed  assistance  to  Turkey 
—a  country  without  government,  and  whose 
administration  was  at  the  mercy  of  contending 
factions ;  'and,  incapable  of  fixing  a  policy  for 
herself,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  on  by 
the  current  of  events  at  Constantinople.  She 
“drifted,”  as  Lord  Clarendon  said,  exactly 
describing  his  own  position,  into  the  war,  ap¬ 
parently  without  rudder  and  without  compass. 

The  whole  policy  of  our  Government  in  this 
matter  is  marked  with  an  imbecility  perhaps 
without  example.  I  will  not  say  they  intended 
a  war  from  the  first,  though  there  are  not  want¬ 
ing  many  evidences  that  war  was  the  object  of 
at  least  a  section  of  the  Cabinet.  A  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  said 
to  a  Mend  of  mine,  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  the  present  Government  to  office, 
"  You  have  a  War  Ministry,  and  you  will  have 
a  war.”  But  I  leave  this  question  to  point  out 
the  disgraceful  feebleness  of  the  Cabinet,  if  I 
am  to  absolve  them  from  the  guilt  of  having 
sought  occasion  for  war.  They  promised  the 
Turks  armed  assistance  on  conditions,  or  with¬ 
out  conditions.  They,  in  concert,  with  France, 
Austria,  tmd  Prussia,  took  the  original  dispute 
out  of  the  hands  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  court  of  arbitration 
in  the  interests  of  Turkey;  they  made  an  award, 
which  they  declared  tojfie  safe  and  honorable 
for  both  parties;  this  award  was  accepted  by 
Russia  and  rejected  by  'turkey  ;  and  they  then 
turned  rouud  upon  their  own  award,  declared 
it  to  be  “  totally  inadmissible,”  and  made  war 
upon  the  very  country  whose  Government,  at 
thejr  suggestion  and  urgent  recommendation, 
had  frankly  accepted  it.  At  this  moment,  Eng¬ 
land  is  engaged  in  a  murderous  warfare  with 
Russia,  although  the  Russian  Government  ac¬ 
cepted  her  own  terms  of  peace,  and  has  been 
willing  to  accept  them  in  the  sense  of  England’s 
own  interpretation  of  them  ever  since  they  were 
offered ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  England  is  allied 
with  Turkey,  whose  Government  rejected  the 
award  of  England,  and  who  entered  into  the 
war  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  England. 
Surely,  when  the  Vienna  note  was  accepted  by 
Russia,  the  Turks  should  have  been  prevented 
from  going  to  war,  or  should  have  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  go  to  war  at  their  own  risk. 


I  have  said  nothing  here  of  the  fact  that  all 
these  troubles  have  sprung  out  of  demands 
made  by  France  upon  the  Turkish  Government,' 
and  urged  iu  language  more  iusulting  than  any 
which  has  been  shown  to  have  been  used  by 
Prince  Menschikoff.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
diplomatic  war  which  has  been  raging  for  many 
years  past  in  Constantinople,  and  in  which 
England  has  been  behind  no  other  Power  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  subject  the  Porte  to  foreign  influ¬ 
ence.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  abundant 
evidences  there  is  that  we  are  not  only  at  war 
with  Russia,  but  with  all  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  that  we  are 
building  up  our  Eastern  policy  on  a  false  foun¬ 
dation — namely,  on  the  perpetual  maintenance 
of  the  most  immoral  and  filty  of  all  despotisms 
over  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth, 
which  it  has  desolated,  and  over  a  population 
it  has  degraded,  but  has  not  been  able  to  des¬ 
troy.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  wretched  de¬ 
lusion  that  we  are  fighting  for  civilization  in 
supporting  the  Turks  against  the  Russsian  and 
against  the  subject  Christian  population  of  Tur¬ 
key.  I  have  said  nothing  about  our  pretended 
sacrifices  for  freedom  in  this  waf,  in  which  one 
great  and  dominant  ally  is  a  monarch  who,  last 
in  Europe,  struck  down  a  free  Constitution,  and 
dispersed  by  military  violence  a  National  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly. 

My  doctrine  would  have  been  non-interven¬ 
tion  in  this  case.  The  danger  of  the  Russian 
power  was  a  phantom  ;  the  necessity  of  per¬ 
manently  upholding  the  Mahometan  rule  in 
Europe  is  an  absurdity.  Our  love  for  civiliza¬ 
tion,  when  we  subject  the  Greeks  and  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  Turks,  is  a  sham ;  and  our  sacri¬ 
fices  for  freedom,  when  working  out  the  be¬ 
hests  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  coax¬ 
ing  Austria  to  help  us,  is  a  pitiful  imposture. 
The  evils  of  non-intervention  were  remote  and 
vague,  and  could  neither  be  weighed  nor  de¬ 
scribed  in  any  accurate  terms.  The  good  we 
can  judge  something  of  already,  by  estimating 
the  cost  of  a  contrary  policy.  And  what  is 
that  cost  ?  War  in  the  north  and  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  threatening  to  involve  every  country  of 
Europe.  Many,  perhaps  fifty  millions  sterling, 
in  the  course  of  expenditure  by  this  country 
alone,  to  be  raised  from  the  taxes  of  a  people 
whose  extrication  from  ignorance  and  poverty 
can  only  be  hoped  for  from  the  continuance  of 
peace.  The  disturbance  of  trade  throughout 
the  world,  the  derangement  of  monetary  af¬ 
fairs,  and  difficulties  and  ruin  to  thousands  of 
families.  Another  year  or  high  prices  of  food, 
notwithstanding  a  full  harvest  in  England, 
chiefly  because  war  intq^res  with  imports, 
and  we  have  declared  our  principal  foreign 
feed-growers  to  be  our  enemies.  The  loss  of 
human  life  to  an  enormous  extent.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  own  countrymen  have  already 
perished  of  pestilence  and  in  the  field;  and 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  EngUsh  fami¬ 
lies  will  be  plunged  into  sorrow,  as  a  part  of 
the  penalty  to  be  paid  for  the  folly  of  the  nation 
and  its  rulers.  „ 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  “inquisition 
for  blood,”  who  shall  answer  for  these  things? 
Yon  have  read  the  tidings  from  the  Crimea; 
you  have  perhaps  shuddered  at  the  slaughter ; 
you  remember  the  terrific  picture— I  speak  not 
of  the  battle,  and  the  charge,  and  the  tumult¬ 
uous  excitement  of  the  conflict,  but  of  the  field 


after  the  battle — Russians  in  their  frenzy,  or 
their  terror,  shooting  Englishmen  who  would 
have  offered  them  water  to  quench  their  agony 
Of  thirst;  Englishmen,  in  crowds,  rifling  the 
pockets  of  the  men  they  had  slain  or  wounded 
taking  their  few  shillings,  or  roubles,  and  dis¬ 
covering  among  the  plunder  of  the  stiffening 
corpses  images  of  the  “  Virgin  and  the  Child.” 
You  have  read  this,  and  your  imagination  has 
followed  the  fearful  details.  This  is  war— 
every  crime  which  human  nature  can  commit 
or  imagine,  every  horror  it  can  perpetrate,  or 
suffer ;  and  this  it  is  which  our  Christian  Gov¬ 
ernment  recklessly  plunges  into,  and  which 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  at  this  moment 
think  it  patriotic  to  applaud  I  Y'^ou  must  ex¬ 
cuse  me  if  I  cannot  go  with  you.  I  will  have 
no  part  in  this  terrible  crime.  My  hands  shall 
be  unstained  with  the  blood  which  is  being  shed. 
The  necessity  of  maintaining  themselves  in  of¬ 
fice  may  influence  an  Administration ;  delu¬ 
sions  may  mislead  a  people ;  Yattel  may  afford 
you  a  law  and  a  defence  ;  but  no  respect  for 
men  who  form  a  Government,  no  regard  I  have 
for  “  going  with  the  stream,”  and  no  fear  of 
being  deemed  wanting  in  patriotism,  shall  in¬ 
fluence  me  in  favor  of  a  policy,  which,  in  my 
conscience,  I  believe  to  be  as  criminal  before 
God  as  it  is  destructive  of  the  true  interests  of 
my  country. 

I  have  only  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
initing  so  long  a  letter.  You  have  forced  it 
from  me,  and  I  would  not  have  written  it  did 
I  not  so  much  appreciate  your  sincerity  and 
your  good  intentions  towards  me. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Briuht. 

Assaloh  Watkin,  Esq.,  Manchester.” 

THE  SNOW-STORM. 

BT  SEBA  sxrra. 

ThI  cold  winds  swept  the  mountain's  height, 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild, 

And  ’mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night 
A  mother  wandered  with  her  child. 

As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  press’d, 

The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast. 

And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow. 

And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on, 

And  deeper  grew  the  drifts  of  snow  ; 

Her  limbs  were  chill’d,  her  strength  was  gone. 

“  Oh,  God  1”  she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 

“  If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child !” 

She  stripp’d  her  mantle  from  her  breast. 

And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm. 

And  ronnd  the  child  she  wrapp'd  the  vest. 

And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  warn. 

With  one  cold  kiss  one  tear  she  shed, 

And  sunk  upon  a  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn  a  traveler  passed  by, 

And  saw  her  ’neath  a  snowy  veil ; 

The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye. 

Her  cheek  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  pale — 

He  moved  the  robe  ftom  off  the  child, 

The  babe  looked  up  and  sweetly  smiled. 


TO-DAY  I  BY  CARLYIiE. 

Lo,  here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day ; 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 
Slip  useless  away. 

Out  of  Eternity 
This  new  day  is  bom  ; 

Into  eternity. 

At  night,  will  return. 

BehoM  it  aforetime 
Mo  eye  overdid ; 

So  soon  itflcover 
PtoaaUSI^  U  hid. 
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REV.  IiYMABT*  BEECHER,  D.  D.  I 

Tuis  distinguished  clergyman,  and  father  of  I 
distinguished  clergymen,  was  born  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Connecticut,  September  12,  1776.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education  at  the 
common  schools,  he  was  fitted  for  college  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  his  father’s  minis¬ 
ter.  After  graduating  in  due  course  at  Tale, 
he  remained  in  the  college  two  or  three  years, 
studying  divinity  under  Dr.  Dwight,  who  was 
then  president  of  that  institution.  In  1798,  he 
received  his  license  to  preach,  and  within  a 
;ear  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  East 
Hampton,  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  Here 
he  labored  for  more  than  ten  years,  with  a  result 
that  marked  his  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

In  1810,  he  removed  to  a  new  field  of  labor, 
and  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Society  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
For  sixteen  years  he  labored  with  great  devo¬ 
tion  as  the  overseer  of  this  Christian  flock. 
The  result  was  soon  manifest  in  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  his  church,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  condition  of  his  people.  Having  mar¬ 
ried,  he  found  himself,  ere  long,  surrounded 
with  a  numerous  family — “  the  clergyman’s 
blessing”  in  those  “  good  old  times  of  the  min¬ 
istry” — and  he  set  himself  to  work  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  community  in^  which  his 
children  were  to  be  reared.  He  raised  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  schools,  and  be¬ 
came  an  efficient  and  successful  laborer  in  the 
cause  of  temperance — a  cause  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  singular  energies  throughout  a  long 
life,  and  to  which  he  is  now  as  freshly  devoted 
M  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  early  manhood. 
He  also  entered,  heart  an4.  sool,  into  all 
great  questions  of  moral  ref6nn  vwilch  be¬ 


gan  to  agitate  the  country.  He  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  leader  in  the  formation  of  the  “  Coimecti- 
ent  Missionary  Society,”  the  “  American  Bible 
Society,”  and  many  other  associations  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  and  religious  character. 

In  1826,  he  received  an  invitation  from  one 
of  the  churches  of  his  faith  in  Boston.  Thi¬ 
ther  he  removed  his  family,  and  took  charge  of  j 
the  Hanover-street  Calvinistic  Society,  in  the ' 
summer  of  that  year.  His  mission  to  Boston 
was  to  revive  the  tone  of  Calvinism,  which 
was  thought  to  be  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
Unitarianism,  about  that  time  so  flourishing  in 
the  “  city  of  the  Puritans.”  For  six  or  seven 
years  he  labored  with  great  zeal,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Dr.  Channing,  the  celebrated 
champion  for  the  new  phase  of  Congregation¬ 
alism,  was  the  pastor  of  the  Federal-street  So¬ 
ciety,  in  the  same  city,  and  the  course  of  each 
of  these  redoubtables  was  watched  with  much 
eagerness  by  their  respective  churches.  It  is 
quite  too  early  in  the  day  to  state  the  result  of 
that  famous  contra||Ujsy  between  Puritanism 
and  the  more  libcra^Kth.  This  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  churches  which 
flocked  to  either  side,  so  much  as  to  the  general 
effect  upon  the  creeds  and  spirit  of  both  parties. 
That  the  bitterness  of  ancient  controversy  had 
subsided,  that  the  harsher  features  of  Calvinism 
have  been  softened,  and  the  intellectual  faith 
of  their  opponents  quickened  Iv  »he  vitality  of 
Puritanism — this  must  be  •Mowed,  we  think,  by 
all  candid  men  of  eitKt  party. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Beecher  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  presidency  of  the  “  Lane  Theologi¬ 
cal  s<<Mlnary,”  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  the 
time  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  end  Society  in 
that  city.  He  removed  at  once  to  that  “  queen 


city  of  the  west,”  and  assumed  his  double 
charge  with  a  vigor,  both  of  intellect  and  body, 
which  showed  that  neither  had  reached  the 
point  of  decay,  although  he  had  some  time 
passed  the  ordinary  prime  of  life.  With  the 
close  of  his  dnties  in  connection  with  that  in¬ 
stitution,  which  ocevred  two  or  three  years 
ago,  he  resigned  all  public  and  official  rela¬ 
tions,  and  has  since  resided  in  Boston,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him,  and  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  children — a 
numerous  brotherhood — occupying  command¬ 
ing  positions  in  society,  and  rendering  them¬ 
selves  famous  by  their  labors  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  humanity.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  celebrated  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  is  a  soi^  of  his,  besides  two  other 
sons  who  are  gifted  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  successful  au¬ 
thoress  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  which  the  present  age 
has  produced — is  also  a  member  of  this  gifted 
family.  Long  may  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
this  honsehold — now  in  his  seventy-eighth  yean 
a  hale  and  vigorous  old  man — long  may  he  live 
to  enjoy  the  rich  rewards  of  an  active  and  well- 
spent  life. — III.  Am.  Biog. 

- •-••••-• - 

MR.  BANCROFT”S  ORATION.  . 

[Lv  the  last  number  of  this  magazine  we  gave  the  open- 
ing  portion  of  the  oration  delivered  by  the  eminent  his¬ 
torian,  George  Bancroft,  before  the  Xew  York  HiMtorical 
Society,  at  its  semi-centennial  anniversary.  That  per¬ 
formance  was  marked  with  such  distinguished  ability, 
and  has  awakenetl  go  much  interest,  that  we  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  copy  almost  the  whole  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  portions  of  it.  The  main  topic  of  the  discourse  was 
the  general  progress  of  the  human  race.  It  was  divideil 
under  three  heads.  The  first  division,  most  of  which  we 
published  in  our  last,  closed  with  the  following  sentence: 

At  the  foot  of  every  page  in  the  annaU  of  time,  may 
be  written,  God  reigns.”  Events  as  they  pass  away, 
**  proclaim  their  Great  Original and  if  you  will  listra 
reverently,  yon  may  hear  the  receding  centuries  as  they 
roll  into  the  dim  distances  of  depart^  time,  perpetually 
chanting  *^Te  Deum  latudamus,”  with  all  the  choral 
voices  of  the  countless  congregations  of  the  i^;es.” 

The  two  remaining  divisions  of  the  discourse  were 
treated  as  follows]  : — 

II. 

It  is  because  God  is  visible  in  history  that 
its  office  is  the  noblest  except  that  of  the  poet. 
The  poet  is  at  once  the  interpreter  and  the  fav¬ 
orite  of  heaven.  He  catches  the  first  beam  of 
Ught  that  flows  from  its  uncreated  source.  He 
repeats  the  message  of  the  Infinite,  without  al¬ 
ways  being  able  to  analyze  it,  and  often  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  he  received  it,  or  why  he  was 
selected  for  its  utterance.  But  history  yields 
in  dignity  to  him  alone,  for  it  not  only  watches 
all  the  great  encoantr|p  of  life,  but  recalls 
what  had  vanished,  and  partaking  of  a  bliss 
like  that  of  creating,  restores  it  to  animated 
being.  The  mineralogist  takes  special  delight 
in  contemplating  the  process  of  crystalization, 
as  though  he  had  caught  nature  at  her  work  as 
a  geometrician ;  giving  herself  up  to  be  gazed 
at  without  concealment  such  as  she  appears  in 
the  very  moment  of  action.  But  history,  as 
she  reclines  in  the  lap  of  eternity^  sees  the  mind 
of  humanity  itself  engaged  in  formative  efforts, 
constructing  sciences,  promnlgating  laws,  or¬ 
ganizing  commonwealths,  and  displaying  its 
energies  in  the  visible  movement  of  its  intelli¬ 
gence.  Of  all  pursuits  that  require  analysis, 
history,  therefore,  stands  first.  It  is  equal  to 
philosophy ;  for  as  certain  as  the  aetwu  bodies 
forth  the  ideal,  w  certain  does  history  contain 
philosophy.  It  is  grander  than  the  natural 
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sciences ;  for  its  study  is  man,  the  last  work  of 
creation,  and  the  most  perfect  in  its  relations 
with  the  Infinite. 

In  surveying  the  short  period  during  which 
man  has  been  the  tenant  of  the  earth,  the  proofs 
of  progress  are  so  abundant  that  we  do  not 
know  with  which  of  them  to  begin,  or  how  they 
should  be  classified,  lie  is  seen  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  society,  bare  of  abstract  truth,  un¬ 
skilled  in  the  methods  of  induction,  and  hardly 
emancipated  from  bondage  to  the  material  uni¬ 
verse.  How  wonderful  is  it,  then,  that  a  being 
whose  first  condition  was  so  weak,  so  humble, 
and  so  naked,  and  of  whom  no  monument  older 
than  forty  centuries  can  be  found,  should  have 
accumulated  such  fruitful  stores  of  intelligence 
and  have  attained  to  such  perfection  of  cul¬ 
ture  ! 

Look  round  upon  this  beautiful  earth,  this 
temperate  zone  of  the  solar  system,  and  see  how 
much  man  has  done  for  its  subjection  and  adorn¬ 
ment  ;  making  the  wilderness  blossom  with 
cities,  and  the  seemingly  inhospitable  sea  cheer¬ 
fully  social  with  the  richly  freighted  fleets  of 
world-wide  commerce.  Look,  also,  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  society,  and  consider  by  what  ameni¬ 
ties  barbarism  has  been  softened  and  refined  ; 
what  guarantees  of  intelligence  and  liberty 
have  superseded  the  lawlessness  of  brute  force, 
and  what  copious  interchanges  of  thought  and 
love  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sombre  stolid¬ 
ity  of  the  savage.  The  wanderings  of  the  na¬ 
tions  are  greater  now  than  they  have  ever  been 
in  time  past,  and  productive  of  happier  results. 
Peaceful  emigration  sets  more  myriads  in  mo¬ 
tion  than  all  the  hordes  or  armed  barbarians, 
whether  Gauls  or  Scythians,  Goths,  or  Huns, 
Northmen  or  Saracens,  that  ever  burst  from  the 
steppes  of  Asia  and  the  Northern  nurseries  of 
men.  Our  own  city  gives  evidence  that  the 
civilized  world  is  becoming  one  federation ;  for, 
if  you  enter  the  storehouses  of  our  merchants, 
you  behold  collected  there  for  man's  use,  the 
products  of  every  region,  from  furs  that  are 
whitened  by  arctic  snows  to  the  spices  which 
arc  ripened  by  the  burning  sun  of  the  equator ; 
and  if  you  classify  its  inhabitants,  you  find  a 
people  which  is  the  representative  of  all  the 
cultivated  nations  of  Europe. 

Every  clime  is  tasked  also  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge.  The  minerals  that 
lie  on  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  the  animals 
that  hide  in  the  densest  jungles  of  Africa,  the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  solitudes  of  Sumatra, 
or  the  trackless  swanms  along  the  Amazon,  are 
brought  within  the  onservation  and  domain  of 
science. 

With  equal  diligence  the  internal  structure 
of  plants  and  animals  has  been  subjected  to  ex¬ 
amination.  We  may  gaze  with  astonishment 
at  the  advances  which  the  past  fifty  years  have 
made  in  the  science  of  comparative  physiology. 
By  a  most  laborious  and  long  continued  use  of 
the  microscope,  and  by  a  vast  number  of  care¬ 
ful  and  minute  dissections,  man  has  gained  such 
insight  into  animal  being,  as  not  only  to  define 
its  primary  groups,  but  almost  to  draw  the 
ideal  archetype  that  preceded  their  creation. 

T  Not  content  with  the  study  of  his  own  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  comparison  of  it  with  the  Fauna 
of  every  zone,  he  has  been  able  to  count  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  caterpillar,  to  watch 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  of  the  silk¬ 
worm,  to  enumerate  the  millions  of  living 


things  that  dwell  in  a  drop  of  water :  to  take 
the  census  of  creatures  so  small  that  parts  of 
their  members  remain  invisible  to^the  most 
powerful  microscope  ;  to  trace  the  lungs  of  the 
insect  which  fioats  so  gayly  on  the  limber  fans 
of  its  wings,  and  revels  in  the  full  fruition  of 
its  transcendent  powers  of  motign.  • 

The  astronomer,  too,  has  so  iwrfected  his 
skill,  that  he  has  weighed  in  the  balance,  some, 
even,  of  the  stars,  and  marked  the  course  and 
the  time  of  their  revolution ;  while,  within  the 
limits  of  our  own  system,  he  has  watched  the 
perturbations  of  the  wandering  fires,  till  he  has 
achieved  his  crowning  victory  by  discovering 
a  priori  the  existence  and  the  place  of  an  ex¬ 
terior  planet. 

I  have  reminded  you  of  the  few  centuries 
during  which  man  has  been  a  tenant  of  earth, 
and  of  the  great  proportion  that  the  last  half 
century  bears  to  the  whole  period  of  his  exis¬ 
tence.  Let  us  consider  this  more  closely  in 
reference  to  his  condition ;  for  I  dare  assert 
that  in  some  branches  of  human  achievement, 
the  half  century  we  commemorate  has  done 
more  for  his  instruction  and  improvement  than 
all  which  went  before. 

I  do  not  here  refer  to  our  own  country,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  altogether  new,  though  its  growth 
merits  a  passing  remark  ;  for  within  this  time 
the  area  of  our  land  has  been  so  extended  that 
a  similar  increase  during  two  more  such  periods 
would  carry  the  stars  and  stripes  to  the  polar 
ice  and  to  the  Isthmus ;  while  our  population 
has  so  multiplied,  that  it  now  exceeds  five  times 
over  all  who  existed  at  the  end  of  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  centuries,  and  probably  out-numbers  all 
the  generations  ^hat  sleep  beneath  the  soil.  I 
speak  rather  of  results  in  which  the  old  world 
takes  its  share ;  and  I  will  begin  the  enumera¬ 
tion  by  reference  to  an  improvement  which  we 
may  delight  to  consider  our  own.  Your  thoughts 
go  in  advance  of  me,  and  recall  the  fact  that 
within  the  period  we  commemorate,  steam  was 
first  employed  for  both  interior  and  oceanic 
navigation.  We,  brothers  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  remember  with  pride  that 
this  great  achievement  in  behalf  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  and  the  unity  of  the  world,  is  due  to  the 
genius  of  one  of  our  members,  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  another,  to  Robert  Fulton,  and  to 
Robert  R.  Livingston. 

The  same  superiority  over  all  preceding  time 
belongs  to  this  age  in  reference  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  internal  communication. 
What  are  all  the  artificial  channels  of  travel 
and  of  commerce  that  existed  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  compare^^ith  the  canals  and 
railroads  constructed  ^Mir  times  ?  I  shall  not 
pause  to  estimate  the  number  of  those  newly 
made  highways  ;  their  collective  length,  their 
capacity  for  joumeyings  and  for  trade.  I  leave 
to  others  to  contrast  the  occasional  Oriental 
or  African  caravan,  with  the  daily  freight  train 
on  one  of  our  iron  pathways,  the  post-chaise, 
the  stage-co««>h,  andthe  dilligence,  with  the  in¬ 
cessant  movemeiit  in  the  canal  boats  and  the 
flying  cars  of  the  railro.^.  Yet  in  your  presence, 
my  brothers,  remembering  ««  eleven  men,  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  met  and  organii«,i  our  society, 
I  mast,  for  an  instant,  direct  your  awention  to 
the  system  which  connects  your  own  Ilu],«n 
with  the  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  Del¬ 
aware,  of  the  Susquehanna  and  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi.  This  magnificent  work,  one  of  the  noblest 


triumphs  of  civilized  man,  so  friendly  to  peace 
and  industry,  to  nationuL union  and  glory,  was 
effected  through  the  special  instrumentality  of 
one  of  our  original  founders  and  most  active 
members  ;  the  same  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  in 
the  days  when  the  City  of  New  York  gloried  in 
her  enlightened  magistracy,  was  at  the  head  of 
her  municipal  government,  esteeming  it  a  part 
of  his  public  duty  to  care  disinterestedly  for 
the  welfare  of  science,  and  the  fame  of  the  great 
men  of  the  country. 

The  half  century  which  we  commemorate,  is 
found  to  retain  the  same  character  of  superior¬ 
ity,  if  we  consider  the  study  it  has  made  of  the 
earth.  Geologoy,  in  that  time,  has  assumed  a 
severe  scientific  form,  doing  the  highest  honor, 

I  will  not  say,  to  the  individual  men  who  have 
been  concerned  in  the  pursuit,  but  to  human 
nature  itself ;  by  the  imperturbable  serenity 
with  which  seeming  contradictions  have  been 
studied  till  they  have  been  found  to  confirm  the 
general  laws,  and  men  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  some  degree,  the  chronology  of  the 
earth;  to  demonstrate  the  regularity  of  its 
structure  where  it  seemed  most  disturbed ;  and 
where  nature  herself  was  at  fault,  and  the  trail 
of  her  footsteps  broken,  to  restore  the  just  ar¬ 
rangement  of  strata  that  had  been  crushed  into 
confusion,  or  turned  over  in  apparently  inex¬ 
plicable  and  incongruous  folds.  And  thus  the 
geologist  has  been  able  to  peruse  the  rocky  tab¬ 
lets  on  which  time-honored  nature  has  set  her 
inscriptions.  He  has  opened  the  massive  sep¬ 
ulchre  of  departed  forms  of  being,  and  has 
pored  over  the  copious  records  preserved  there 
in  stone,  till  they  have  revealed  the  majestic 
march  of  creative  power,  from  the  organism  of 
the  zodphite,  entombed  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
Siluria,  through  all  the  rising  gradations  of 
animal  life,  up  to  its  sublimcst  result  in  God¬ 
like  man. 

Again  :  It  is  only  in  our  day  that  the  sun 
has  been  taught  to  do  the  work  of  an  artist, 
and  in  obedience  to  man’s  will,  the  great  wave 
of  light  in  its  inconceivable  swiftness  of  mo¬ 
tion  is  compelled  to  delineate,  with  inimitable 
exactness,  any  object  that  the  eye  of  day  looks 
upon. 

Of  the  nature  of  electricity,  more  has  been 
discovered  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  in  all  post 
time,  not  even  excepting  the  age  when  our  own 
Franklin  called  it  from  the  clouds.  This  aerial 
invisible  power  hsts  learnt  to  fly,  a  man’s  faith¬ 
ful  messenger,  till  the  mystic  wires  tremble 
with  his  passions,  and  bear  his  errands  on  the 
wings  of  lightning.  He  divines  how  this  agency, 
which  holds  the  globe  in  its  invisible  embrace, 
guides  floating  atoms  to  their  places  in  the  crys¬ 
tal,  or  teaches  the  mineral  ores  the  lines  in 
which  they  should  move,  where  to  assemble  to¬ 
gether  and  where  to  lie  down  and  take  their 
rest.  It  whispers  to  the  meteorologist  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  skies.  For  the 
chemist  in  his  laboratory,  it  perfects  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  heat,  dissolves  the  closest  affinities 
and  reunites  the  sundered  elements.  It  joins 
the  artisan  at  his  toil,  and,  busily  employed  at 
his  side,  this  subtlest  and  swiftest  of  existences, 
patiently  and  carefully  reproduces  the  designs 
of  the  engraver  or  the  plastic  art,  and  disposes 
the  metal  with  a  skillful  delicacy  and  exactness 
which  the  moat  consummate  workman  cannot 
rivu  .  Nay^  more ;  it  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  niu,  himself,  and  is  ever  present  as  th| 
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inmost  witness  of  his  thoughts  and  volitions. 
These  are  discoveries  of  our  time. 

But  enough  of  this  contrast  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  one  age  with  that  of  all  preceding  ones. 
It  may  seem  to  be  at  vsiriance  with  our  theme, 
that  as  republican  institutions  gain  ground, 
AVoman  appears  less  on  the  theatre  of  events. 
She,  whose  presence  in  this  briary  world  is  as 
a  lilly  among  thorns,  whose  smile  is  pleasant 
like  the  light  of  morning,  and  whose  eye  is  the 
gate  of  heaven  ;  she,  whom  nature  so  reveres, 
that  the  lovely  veil  of  her  spirit  is  the  best  ter¬ 
restrial  emblem  of  beauty,  ceases  to  command 
armies  or  reign  supreme  over  legislation.  Yet 
the  progress  of  liberty,  while  it  has  made  her 
less  conspicuous  in  historic  events,  has  redeem¬ 
ed  her  into  the  possession  of  the  full  dignity  of 
her  nature,  has  made  her,  not  man’s  slave,  but 
bis  companion,  his  eounsellor,  and  fellow-mar¬ 
tyr  ;  and,  for  an  occasional  ascendancy  in  po¬ 
litical  affairs,  has  substituted  the  uniform  en¬ 
joyment  of  domestic  equality.  The  avenue  to 
active  public  life  seems  closed  against  her,  but 
without  impairing  her  power  over  mind,  or  her 
fame.  The  lyre  is  as  obedient  to  her  touch,  the 
muse  as  coming  to  her  call,  as  to  that  of  man ; 
and  truth  in  its  purity  finds  no  more  honored 
intepretcr. 

When  comparisons  are  drawn  between  longer 
periods  of  time,  the  progress  of  the  race  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  change  in  the  condition  of  man 
himself.  Time  knows  no  holier  mission  than  to 
assert  the  rights  of  labor,  and  it  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  duty.  AVere  Aristotle  and 
Plato  to  come  back  to  our  earth,  they  would 
find  no  contrast  more  complete  than  between 
the  workshops  of  Athens,  and  those  of  New 
York.  At  Athens,  the  slave  practised  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Academy,  that  the  world  could  do  its  work 
except  by  the  use  of  slaves.  But  here  labor  is 
dignified  and  ennobled,  as  it  deserves  and  has 
a  right  to  be.  The  mechanic  in  his  freedom 
knows  how  to  command  the  powers  of  nature 
by  rendering  filial  obedienec  to  her  laws  ;  his 
desire  of  success  in  his  occupation,  whether  in 
the  ship-yard,  or  the  iron-works,  or  wherever 
else  he  is  found,  compels  him  to  be  the  diligent, 
persevering,  and  honest  investigator  of  truth ; 
at  his  daily  toil  he  stands  face  to  face  with  the 
laws  of  creation ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him 
that  like  Enoch,  “  he  walks  with  God.” 

The  fifty  years  which  we  celebrate,  have  ta¬ 
ken  mighty  strides  toward  the  abolition  of  servi¬ 
tude,  Prussia,  in  the  hour  of  its  sufferings  and 
its  greatest  calamities,  renovated  its  existence 
partly  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
partly  by  changing  its  serfs  into  a  proprietary 
peasantry.  In  Ilnngary,  the  attempt  toward 
preserving  the  nationality  of  the  Magyars  may 
have  failed  ;  the  last  vestiges  of  bondage  have 
been  effaced,  and  the  holders  of  the  plow  have 
become  the  owners  of  themselves  and  of  its 
soil. 

If  events  do,  as  I  believe,  correspond  to  the 
Divine  idea ;  if  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  good¬ 
ness — the  inspirer  of  true  affection — the  source 
of  all  intelligence — there  is  nothing  of  so  great 
moment  to  the  race  as  the  conception  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  a  true  apprehension  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  man,  must  constitute  the  turning  point 
in  the  progress  of  the  world.  And  it  has  been 
80.  A  better  knowledge  of  his  nature  is  the 
dividing  line  that  separates  ancient  history 
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from  modern — the  old  time  from  the  new.  The 
thought  of  Divine  unity,  as  an  absolute  cause, 
was  familiar  to  antiquity ;  but  the  undivided 
testimony  of  the  records  of  all  cultivated  na¬ 
tions  shows  that  it  took  no  hold  of  the  popular 
affections.  Philosophers  might  conceive  this 
Divine  unity  as  purest  action,  unmixed  with 
matter ;  as  fate,  holding  the  universe  in  its 
invincible,  unrelenting  grasp ;  os  reason,  going 
forth  to  the  work  of  creation ;  as  the  primal 
source  of  the  ideal  archetypes,  according  to 
which  the  world  was  fashioned ;  as  boundless 
power,  careless  of  boundless  existence ;  as  the 
Infinite  one  slumbering  unconsciously  in  the 
Infinite  all.  Nothing  of  this  could  take  hold  of 
the  common  mind,  or  make 
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or  throw  down  the  altars  of  superstition. 

For  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  it  was 
requisite  that  the  Divine  Being  should  enter 
into  the  abodes,  and  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
dwell  there ;  that  an  idea  of  Him  should  arise, 
which  should  include  all  truth  respecting  Ills 
essence  ;  that  lie  should  be  known  not  only  as 
an  abstract  and  absolute  cause,  but  as  a  perfect 
Being,  from  whose  perfect  nature  the  universe 
is  an  effiucnce  ;  not  as  a  distant  Providence  of 
infinite  power,  or  uncertain  or  inactive  will, 
but  as  God  present  in  the  flcsli ;  not  as  an  ab¬ 
solute  law-giver,  holding  the  material  world, 
and  all  moral  and  intelligent  existence,  in  the 
chains  of  necessity,  but  as  a  creative  spirit, 
indwelling  in  man — his  fellow-worker  and 
g^ide. 

When  the  Divine  Being  was  thus  presented 
to  the  soul,  Ue  touched  at  once  Man’s  aspira¬ 
tions,  affections  and  intelligence,  and  faith  in 
Him  sunk  into  the  inmost  heart  of  humanity. 
In  vain  did  the  proud  and  ambitious  Arius  seek 
to  overlay  spiritual  truth  with  the  fabulous 
conceptions  of  heathenism,  to  paganize  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  to  subordinate  its  enfranchising 
power  to  false  worship  and  to  despotism.  Rea¬ 
son  asserted  its  right  of  supremacy,  and  the 
party  of  superstition  was  driven  from  the  field. 
Then  Mooned  Astoroth  was  eclipsed,  and  Osiris 
was  seen  no  more  in  Memphian  Grove ;  then 
might  have  been  heard  the  crash  of  the  falling 
temples  of  Polytheism ;  and,  instead  of  them, 
came  that  harmony  which  holds  Heaven  and 
Earth  in  happiest  union. 

Amid  all  the  deep  sorrows  of  humanity,  du¬ 
ring  the  sad  conflict  which  was  protracted 
through  centuries  for  the  overthrow  of  the  post 
and  the  reconstruction  of  society,  the  idea  of 
an  incarnate  God,  carried  peace  into  the  bosom 
of  mankind.  That  ^th  emancipated  the  slave, 
redeemed  the  captiW,  elevated  the  low,  lifted 
up  the  oppressed,  consoled  the  wretched,  in¬ 
spired  alike  the  heroes  of  thought  and  the 
countless  masses.  The  down-trodden  nations 
clung  to  it  as  to  the  certainty  of  their  future 
emancipation  ;  and  it  so  filled  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages — perhaps  the 
greatest  poet  of  all  time — that  he  had  no  prayer 
so  earnest  as  to  behold  in  the  profound  and 
clear  substance  of  the  eternal  light  that  cir¬ 
cling  of  reflected  light,  which  showed  the  image 
of  man. 

From  the  time  that  this  truth  of  the  Triune 
God  was  clearly  announced,  he  was  no  longer 
dimly  conceived  ns  a  remote  and  shadowy  cas- 
uality,  but  appeared  as  all  that  is  good,  and 
beautiful,  and  true ;  as  goodness  itself,  incar- 
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nate  and  interceding,  redeeming  and  inspiring ; 
the  union  of  liberty,  love  and  light ;  the  Infi¬ 
nite  cause,  the|Infinite  mediator,  the  Infinite,  in 
and  with  the  Universe,  as  the  the  paraclete  and 
the  comforter.  The  doctrine  once  communi¬ 
cated  to  man,  was  not  to  be  eradicated.  It 
spread  as  widely,  as  swiftly,  and  as  silently  as 
light ;  and  the  idea  of  God  with  us,  dwelt  and 
dwells  in  every  system  of  thought  that  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  vitality ;  in  every  oppressed  nation 
whose  struggles  to  be  free,  have  the  promise 
of  success ;  in  every  soul  that  sighs  for  redemp¬ 
tion. 

III.  This  brings  me  to  the  last  division  of  my 
subject.  That  God  has  dwelt,  and  dwells  with 
humanity,  is  not  only  the  noblest  illustration 
of  its  nature,  but  the  perfect  guarantee  for  its 
progress.  AVe  are  entering  on  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  though  we  cannot  cast 
its  horoscope,  we  at  least  may  in  some  mea.»ure 
discern  the  course  of  its  motion. 

Here  we  are  met,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
our  argument,  by  an  afterbirth  of  the  material¬ 
ism  of  the  last  century.  A  feeble  effort  is  ma¬ 
king  to  reconstruct  society  on  the  simple  obse-r- 
vation  of  the  laws  of  the  visible  universe.  The 
system  is  presented,  with  arrogant  pretension, 
under  the  name  of  “  the  Positive  Philosophy,’’ 
and  deduces  its  lineage  through  the  English 
unitarianism  of  Priestly  and  Belsham,  and  the 
French  materialism  which  culminated  inBrous- 
sais.  It  scoffs  at  all  questions  of  metaphysics 
and  religious  faith  as  insoluble  and  unworthy 
of  human  attention,  and  sets  up  the  banner  of 
an  affirming  creed  in  the  very  moment  that  il 
describes  its  main  characteristic  as  a  refusal  to 
contemplate  or  to  recognize  the  Infinite.  How 
those  who  take  their  opinions  from  Hobbes  and 
Locke  and  their  continental  interpreters,  and 
still  adhere  to  the  philosophy  which  owns  no 
sources  of  knowledge  but  the  senses,  can  escape 
the  humiliating  yoke  of  this  new  system,  I  leave 
to  them  to  discover.  But  the  system  is  as  little 
entitled  to  be  feared  os  to  be  received.  AYhen 
it  has  put  together  all  that  it  can  collect  of  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe,  it  can  advance 
no  further  toward  the  explanation  of  existence, 
morals,  or  reason.  They  who  listen  as  well  to 
the  instructions  of  inward  experience,  may 
smile  at  the  air  of  wisdom  with  which  a  scheme 
that  has  no  basis  in  the  soul  is  presented  to  the 
world  as  a  new  universal  creed — the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  materialist.  Its  handful  of  aco¬ 
lytes  wonder  why  they  remain  so  few.  But 
Atheism  never  holds  sway  over  human  thought 
except  as  a  usurper— no  child  of  its  own  suc- 
ceeeding.  Error  is  a  convertible  term  with  de¬ 
cay.  Falsehood  and  death  are  synonymes. 
Falsehood  can  gain  no  permanent  foothold  in 
the  immortal  soul ;  for  there  can  be  no  abiding 
or  real  faith  except  in  that  which  is  eternally 
and  universally  true.  The  future  of  the  world 
will  never  produce  a  race  of  Atheists ;  and  their 
casual  appearance  is  but  the  evidence  of  somb 
ill-understood  truth — some  mistaken  direction 
of  the  human  mind — some  partial  and  imper¬ 
fect  view  of  creation.  The  Atheist  denies  the 
life  of  life,  which  is  the  source  of  liberty.  Pro¬ 
claiming  himself  a  mere  finite  thing  of  to-day, 
he  rejects  all  connection  with  the  lafinite.  Pre¬ 
tending  to  search  for  truth,  he  abjures  the  spirit 
of  truth.  AYere  it  possible  that  tiie  world  could 
become  without  God,  that  greatest  death — the 
death  of  the  raee — would  ensue ;  and  when  a 
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better  creation  should  succeed,  there  would  no 
more  be  known  of  the  departed  one  than  is 
known  of  the  mastadon  or  the  ichthjsosaur.  It 
is  because  man  cannot  separate  himself  from 
his  inward  experience,  and  his  yearning  after 
the  Infinite,  that  he  is  capable  of  progress — 
that  he  can  receive  a  religion,  whose  history  is 
the  triumph  of  right  over  evil,  whose  symbol  is 
the  resurrection. 

The  reciprocal  relation  between  God  and  hu¬ 
manity  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  race.  The 
more  complete  recognition  of  that  unity  is  the 
first  great  promise  which  we  receive  from  the 
future.  Separate  nations  have,  indeed,  had 
their  separate  creeds,  institutions  and  homes. 
The  commonwealth  of  mankind,  as  a  great 
whole,  was  not  to  be  constructed  in  one  gene¬ 
ration,  but  the  different  nations  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  its  component  parts,  prepared  like 
so  many  separate  springs  and  wheels,  one  day 
to  be  put  together. 

Everything  tends  to  that  consummation. 
Geographical  research  has  penetrated  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world,  revealed  the  paths  of 
the  ocean,  and  chronicled  even  the  varying 
courses  of  the  w'inds ;  while  commerce  circles 
the  globe.  At  our  Antipodes,  a  new  continent, 
lately  tenanted  only  by  the  wildest  of  men  and 
the  stranges't  products  of  nature,  the  kangaroo, 
and  the  quadruped  with  the  bill  of  a  bird,  rises 
into  existence  as  an  outpost  of  civilization,  one 
day  to  do  service  in  regenerating  the  world. 

In  this  great  work  our  country  holds  the 
noblest  rank.  Rome  subdued  chiefiy  the  re¬ 
gion  around  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine, 
both  inland  seas ;  the  German  Empire  spread 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Adriatic.  Our 
land  extends  far  into  the  wilderness,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  wilderness;  and  while  on  this  side 
the  great  mountains  it  gives  the  western  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  a  theatre  for  the  renewal  of 
their  youth,  on  the  trans-montane  side  of  the 
hoary  civilization  of  the  farthest  antiquity 
leans  forward  from  Asia  to  receive  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  new  messenger  of  freedom.  The 
islands  of  the  Pacific  entreat  our  protection ; 
and  at  our  suit  the  Empire  of  Japan  breaks 
down  its  walls  of  exclusion. 

Our  land  is  not  more  the  recipient  of  the 
men  of  all  countries  than  of  their  ideas.  An¬ 
nihilate  the  past  of  any  one  leading  nation  of 
the  world,  and  our  destiny  would  have  been 
changed.  Italy  and  Spain,  in  the  persons  of 
Columbus  and  Isabella,  joined  together  for  the 
great  discovery  that  opened  America  to  emi¬ 
gration  and  commerce.  France  contributed  to 
its  independence  ;  the  search  for  the  origin  of 
the  language  we  speak  carries  us  to  India ;  our 
religion  is  from  Palestine  ;  of  the  hymns  sung 
in  our  churches,  some  were  first  heard  in  Italy, 
some  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  some  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  our  arts  come  from 
Greece  ;  our  jurisprudence  from  Rome  ;  our 
maritime  code  from  Russia ;  England  taught 
us  the  system  of  representative  government ; 
the  noble  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  in  the  world  of  thought,  the 
great  idea  of  the  toletetion  of  all  opinions ; 
iq  the  world  of  action,  the  prolific  principle  of 
Federal  Union.  Our  country  stands,  there¬ 
fore,  more  than  any  other,  as  the  realization  of 
the  unity  of  .the  race. 

There  is  one  institution  so  wide  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  and  connections,  that  it  may  already  be 


said  to  represent  the  intelligence  of  universal 
man.  I  have  reserved  to  this  place  a  reference 
to  the  press,  which  has  obtained  its  majestic 
development  within  the  last  fifty  years,  till  it 
now  forms  the  controlling  agency  in  renovating 
civilization ;  surpassing,  in  the  extent  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  its  teachings,  the  lessons  of  the 
academy,  and  of  the  pulpit.  The  invisible 
power  of  magnetic  ether  does  not  more  certain¬ 
ly  extend  throughout  the  air  and  the  earth, 
than  the  press  does  by  its  nature  give  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  wave  of  thought,  so  that  it  vibrates 
through  the  world.  The  diversity  of  nationali¬ 
ties  and  of  governments  continues ;  the  press 
illustrates  the  unity  of  man’s  intellectual  life, 
and  constitutes  itself  the  organ  of  collective 
humanity. 

By  the  side  of  the  press,  the  system  of  free 
schools,  though  still  very  imperfectly  devel¬ 
oped,  has  made  such  progress  since  the  day 
when  it  existed  only  in  Geneva,  and  in  some  of 
the  parishes  of  Scotland,  that  we  are  author¬ 
ized  to  claim  it  of  the  future  as  a  universal  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  moment  we  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  an  enlarged  sphere  of  rational  existence, 
we  may  as  well  believe  in  beings  that  are 
higher  than  ourselves  as  in  those  that  are 
lower ;  and  it  is  not  irrational  to  inquire  after 
the  extent  of  intellectual  life.  Inquisitive 
minds  have  asked  whether  there  is  a  plurality 
of  worlds.  Induction  clearly  warrants  the 
opinion  that  the  planets  and  the  stars  are  ten¬ 
anted  or  are  to  be  tenanted  by  inhabitants  en¬ 
dowed  with  reason  ;  for  though  man  is  but  a 
new  comer  upon  the  earth,  organic  life  has  ex¬ 
isted  time  out  of  mind,  like  a  long  twilight  be¬ 
fore  the  day.  Some,  indeed,  tremulously  inquire 
how  it  may  be  in  those  distant  spheres  with  re¬ 
gard  to  redemption.  Bat  the  scruple  is  uncalled 
for.  Since  the  Mediator  is  from  the  beginning, 
he  exists  for  all  intelligent  life  not  less  than 
for  all  time.  It  is  very  narrow  and  contradic¬ 
tory  to  confine  His  office  to  the  planet  on  which 
we  dwell.  In  other  worlds,  the  facts  of  history 
may  be,  or,  rather,  by  all  the  laws  of  induction, 
will  be,  different ;  but  the  essential  relations  of 
the  finite  to  the  Infinite  are,  and  must  be,  iuva- 
riable.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  power 
of  gravity  extends  through  the  visible  universe, 
than  that  throughout  all  time  aud  all  space 
there  is  but  one  mediation  between  God  and 
created  reason.  The  Mediator  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  all  subordinate  intellectual  activ¬ 
ity,  wherever  it  may  have  been  or  may  be  called 
into  being. 

But  leaving  aside  the  ^estion  how  far  ra¬ 
tional  life  extends,  it  is  certain  that  for  hu¬ 
manity  the  connection  with  the  Infinite  consti¬ 
tutes  its  unity.  Here,  too,  is  our  solace  for  the 
indisputable  fact  that  humanity,  in  its  upward 
course,  passes  through  the  shadows  of  death 
and  over  the  relics  of  decay.  Her  march  is 
strown  with  the  ruins  of  formative  efforts,  that 
were  never  crowned  with  success.  How  often 
does  the  just  man  suffer,  and  sometimes  suffer 
most  for  his  brightest  virtues  I  How  often  do 
noblest  sacrifices  to  regenerate  a  nation  seem 
to  have  been  offered  in  vain !  How  often  is 
the  champion  of  liberty  struck  down  in  the 
battle,  and  the  symbol  which  he  uplifted  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot  I  But  what  is  the  life  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  that  of  his  country  T  of  a  state 
or  a  nation  at  a  [given  moment,  to  that  of  the 


race?  The  just  man  would  cease  to  be  just,  if 
he  were  not  willing  to  perish  for  his  kind.  The 
scoria  that  fly  from  the  iron  at  the  stroke  of 
the  artisan,  show  how  busily  he  plies  his  task  ■ 
the  clay  which  is  rejected  from  the  potter’s 
wheel  proves  the  progress  of  his  work ;  the 
chips  of  marble  that  are  thrown  off  by  the  chi¬ 
sel  of  the  sculptor  leave  the  miracle  of  beauty 
to  grow  under  his  hand.  Nothing  is  lost.  I 
leave  to  others  the  questioning  of  Infinite  Pow¬ 
er,  why  the  parts  are  distributed  as  they  are, 
and  not  otherwise.  Humanity  moves  on,  at¬ 
tended  by  its  glorious  company  of  martyrs.  It 
is  our  consolation  that  their  sorrows  and  perse¬ 
cution,  and  death,  are  encountered  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause,  and  not  in  vain. 

The  world  is  just  beginning  to  take  to  heart 
this  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  to 
discover  how  fully  and  how  beneficially  it  is 
fraught  with  international,  political,  and  social 
revolutions.  Without  attempting  to  unfold 
what  the  greater  wisdom  of  coming  generations 
can  alone  adequately  conceive  and  practically 
apply,  we  may  observe,  that  the  human  mind 
tends  not  only  toward  unity,  but  universality. 

Infinite  truth  is  never  received  without  some 
admixture  of  error,  and  in  the  struggle  which 
necessarily  ensues  betw'een  the  two,  the  error 
constantly  undergoes  the  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion.  ,  Investigations  are  continued  without  a 
pause.  The  explanatory  hypothesis,  perpetu¬ 
ally  renewed,  receives  perpetual  corrections. 
Fresh  observations  detect  the  fallacies  in  the 
former  hypothesis ;  again,  mind  acting  a  priori 
revises  its  theory,  of  which  it  repeats  and  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  tests.  Thus  it  proceeds  from  obser¬ 
vation  to  hypothesis,  and  from  hypothesis  to 
observation,  constantly  gaining  more  perfect 
mastery  over  its  stores  of  accumulated  know¬ 
ledge  by  generalizations  which  approximate 
nearer  and  nearer  to  absolute  truth. 

With  each  successive  year  a  larger  number  of 
minds  in  each  separate  nationality  inquires  into 
man’s  end  and  nature ;  and  as  truth  and  the 
laws  of  God  are  unchangeable,  the  larger  the 
number  of  minds  that  engage  in  their  study, 
the  greater  will  be  the  harvest.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
the  nations  are  drawn  to  each  other  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  family,  and  their  mutual  acquisi¬ 
tions  rapidly  become  common  property. 

Here,  then,  is  a  double  advantage.  Truth, 
as  discerned  by  the  mind  of  man,  is  constantly 
recovering  its  primal  lustre,  and  is  constantly 
making  its  way  to  universal  accepttmee,  while 
every  successive  emancipation  from  error  brings 
the  race  closer  to  a  likeness  with  God. 

Not  that  greater  men  will  appear.  Who  can 
ever  embody  the  high  creative  imagination  of 
the  poet  more  perfectly  than  Homer,  or  Dante, 
or  Shakspeare!  Who  can  discern  “  the  ideas’’ 
of  existences  more  clearly  than  Plato,  or  Im 
furnished  with  all  the  instruments  of  thought 
and  scientific  attainment  more  completely  than 
Aristotle !  In  universality  of  mind,  who  will 
surpass  Bacon,  or  Leibnitz,  or  Kant !  The  masss 
of  men  will  never  individually  be  their  peers. 
Indeed,  the  world  may  never  again  see  their 
like.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  believe 
that,  the  more  intelligence  is  diffused,  the  les.s 
will  the  intelligent  be  distinguished  from  one 
another;  that  the  colossal  greatness, of  indi¬ 
viduals,  implies  a  general  inferiority ;  just  as 
the  tree  which  rises  on  the  plains,  in  solitary 
grandeur,  alone  reaches  the  fullest  develop- 
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mpnt ;  or  m  the  rock  that  stands  by  itself  in 
the  wilderness,  seems  to  cast  the  widest  and 
most  grateful  shade ;  in  a  word,  that  the  day  of 
mediocrity  attends  the  day  of  general  cultore. 
But,  if  wiser  men  do  not  arise,  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  more  wisdom.  The  spirit  of  the  world 
is  always  becoming  more  intelligent;  the  col¬ 
lective  man  of  the  future  will  see  farther,  and  see 
more  clearly  than  the  collective  man  of  to-day, 
and  he  will  share  that  superior  power  of  vision 
with  every  one  of  his  time.  Each  individual 
man  bears  within  him,  not  only  his  own  per¬ 
sonality,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  existence 
of  that  ideal  man,  who  is  the  imper|onation  of 
his  race,  and  in  whose  attainments  and  intelli¬ 
gence  he  participates.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  child  at  school,  in  our  time,  could  in¬ 
struct  Columbus  respecting  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  or  Newton  respecting  light,  or  Franklin 
on  electricity;  that  the  husbandman,  or  the 
mechanic  of  a  Christian  congregation,  solves 
questions  respecting  God,  and  man,  and  man’s 
destiny,  which  would  have  perplexed  the  most 
gifted  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece. 

Finally,  as  a  consequence  of  the  tendency  of 
the  race  toward  unity  and  universality,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  society  must  more  and  more  re¬ 
present  the  principle  of  freedom.  This  will  be 
the  last  triumph  of  humanity  ;  partly  because 
the  science  of  government  enters  into  the  sphere 
of  personal  interests,  so  that  the  application  of 
those  laws  is  resisted  by  private  selfishness ;  and 
partly  because  society,  before  it  can  be  consti¬ 
tuted  aright,  must  turn  its  eye  upon  itself,  ob¬ 
serve  the  laws  of  its  own  existence,  and  arrive 
at  the  consciousness  of  its  capacities  and  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  system  of  political  economy  may  solve 
the  question  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
nations,  by  demonstrating  that  they  all  are  nat¬ 
urally  fellow-laborers  and  friends ;  but  its  aban¬ 
donment  of  labor  to  the  unmitigated  effects  of 
personal  competition  can  never  be  accepted  as 
the  rule  for  the  dealings  of  man  with  man. 

The  love  for  others  and  for  the  race  is  as 
mneh  a  part  of  human  nature  as  the  love  of 
self ;  it  is  a  common  instinct  that  man  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  man.  The  heart  has  its  oracles  not 
less  than  the  reason,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
No  practicable  system  of  social  equality  has 
been  brought  forward,  or  it  should,  and  it  would 
have  been  adopted.  It  does  not  follow  that 
none  can  be  devised.  There  is  no  necessary 
opposition  between  labor  and  intelligence.  To 
elevate  the  masses,  they  themselves  must  have 
culture  to  know  their  rights,  courage  to  assert 
them,  and  self-respect  to  take  nothing  less. 
The  good  time  is  coming  when  the  spirit  of  hu¬ 
manity  will  recognize  all  members  of  its  family, 
as  more  equally  entitled  to  its  care  ;  when  the 
heartless  jargon  of  over-production  in  the  midst 
of  want  will  end  in  a  better  science  of  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  when  man  will  dwell  with  man  as  with 
his  brother;  when  political  institutions  will  rest 
on  the  basis  of  equality  and  freedom.  But  this 
fcsult  must  come  from  the  development  of  in¬ 
ternal  life  by  universal  culture  ;  it  cannot  be 
created  by  the  force  of  exterior  philanthropy, 
and  still  less  by  the  reckless  violence  of  men, 
whosa  desperate  audacity  would  employ  terror 
as  a  means  to  ride  on  the  whirlwind  of  civil 
war.  Successful  revolution  proceeds  like  all 
other  formative  processes  from  inward  germs 
life.  A  people  is  always  logical  in  its  ac¬ 


tion  ;  its  institutions  are  the  refiections  of  its 
heart  and  its  intelligence ;  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  purified  and  enlightened,  must  its 
public  life  manifest  the  dominion  of  universal 
reason.  In  this  manner  changes  are  surely  and 
often  imperceptibly  made.  Where  an  abiding 
reform  appears  to  have  been  instantaneously 
effected,  it  will  be  found  that  the  happy  result 
was  but  the  sudden  plucking  of  fruit  which  had 
slowly  ripened.  The  subtle  and  irresistible 
movement  of  mind,  silently,  but  thoroughly 
purifying  opinion  and  changing  society,  brings 
liberty  both  to  the  soul  and  to  the  world.  All 
the  despotisms  on  earth  cannot  stay  its  coming. 
Every  error  that  man  discards  is  an  emancipa¬ 
tion  ;  every  superstition  that  is  thrown  by,  is  a 
redeeming  from  captivity.  The  tendency  to¬ 
ward  universality  implies  necessarily  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  freedom,  alike  of  belief  and  in  ac¬ 
tion.  The  faith  of  the  earliest  ages  was,  of  all 
others,  the  grossest.  Every  century  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  less  corrupt,  and  less  in 
bondage  than  its  predecessor.  In  the  present 
age  the  sum  total  of  spiritual  knowledge,  as 
well  as  of  liberty,  is  greater,  and  less  mixed 
with  error  than  ever  before.  The  future  shall 
surpass  it.  The  senseless  strife  between  ration¬ 
alism  and  supernaturalism  will  come  to  an  end ; 
an  age  of  skepticism  will  not  again  be  called  an 
age  of  reason ;  and  reason  and  religion  will  be 
found  in  accord. 

The  course  of  civilization  flows  on  like  a 
mighty  river  through  a  boundless  valley,  call¬ 
ing  to  the  streams  from  every  side  to  swell  its 
current,  which  is  always  growing  wider  and 
deeper  and  clearer  as  it  rolls  along.  Let  us 
trust  ourselves  upon  its  bosom  without  fear ; 
nay,  rather  with  confidence  and  joy.  Since  the 
progress  of  the  race  appears  to  be  the  great 
purpose  of  Providence,  it  becomes  us  all  to 
venerate  the  future.  We  must  be  ready  to  sa¬ 
crifice  ourselves  for  the  coming  generation,  as 
they  in  their  turn  must  live  for  their  posterity. 
We  are  not  to  be  disheartened  that  the  intimate 
connection  of  humanity,  renders  it  impossible 
for  any  one  portion  of  the  civilized  world  to 
be  much  in  advance  of  all  the  rest ;  nor  to 
grieve  because  an  unalterable  condition  of  per¬ 
fection  can  never  be  attained.  Everything  is 
in  movement,  and  for  the  better,  except  only 
the  fixed,  eternal  law,  by  which  the  necessity 
of  change  is  established  ;  or  rather,  except  only 
God,  who  includes  in  himself  all  being,  all 
truth,  and  all  law.  The  subject  of  man’s 
thoughts  remains  the  same,  but  the  sum  of  his 
acquisitions  ever  grows  with  time ;  so  that  his 
last  system  of  philosophy  is  always  the  best, 
for  it  includes  every  one  that  went  before.  The 
last  political  state  of  the  world,  likewise,  is  ever 
more  excellent  than  the  old,  for  it  presents  in 
activity  the  entire  inheritance  of  truth,  fructi¬ 
fied  by  the  living  and  moving  mind  of  a  more 
enlightened  race. 

You,  brothers,  who  are  joined  together  for 
the  study  of  history,  receive  the  lighted  torch 
of  civilization  from  the  departing  half  century, 
and  hand  it  along  to  the  next.  In  fulfilling  this 
glorious  office,  remember  that  the  principles  of 
justice  and  sound  philosophy  are  but  the  inspi¬ 
rations  of  common  sense,  and  belong  of  right 
to  all  mankind.  They  must,  therefore,  be  car¬ 
ried  forth,  that  they  may  become  the  possession 
of  the  people ;  for  so  only  can  society  build 
itself  up  on  the  imperishable  groundwork  of 
universal  freedom. 


C01VFESSI0K8  OF  A  POLrnCI.\N. 

George  D.  Prentice,  for  many  years  the 
popular  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  was 
on  a  visit  last  fall  to  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinguished  marks 
of  public  respect,  and  complimented  with  a 
public  dinner. 

After  a  great  variety  of  viands  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  “  and  the  cloth  had  been  removed,”  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  ovation.  Senator  Jones — 
a  gentleman  who,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
had  been  the  especial  object  of  the  admiration 
and  eulogy  of  Mr.  Prentice,  rose  and  announced 
the  following  toast : — 

“  George  D.  Prentice — the  poet,  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  the  man.  Welcome— thrice  wel¬ 
come,  in  our  midst.” 

“  When  the  applause  with  which  the  toast 
was  received  had  subsided,”  remarks  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  one  of  whose  editors  was 
present,  “  Mr.  Prentice  rose  and  made  a  beau¬ 
tiful  speech  in  response.  We  do  not  intend  to 
give  the  whole,  but  there  is  one  passage  where- . 
in  Mr.  Prentice  relates  his  editorial  experience, 
the  temptation  to  copy  which  we  cannot  resist. 
As  the  confessions  of  an  influential  partizan 
editor  of  many  years  standing,  it  is  very  inte¬ 
resting — as  a  piece  of  pathetic  eloquence,  it  is 
admirable.  George  D.  Prentice,  during  bis 
long  and  brilliant  editorial  career,  never  did 
anything  more  honorable,  never  appeared  in  a 
more  high-minded  character,  than  when  he  thus 
gave  utterance  to  feelings  that  came  gushing 
from  his  heart.” 

“  I  know  that  my  whig  friends  [said  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice,  responding  to  the  toast]  will  both  pardon 
and  justify  me  when  I  say  that  I  prize  this  com¬ 
pliment,  coming  from  whigs  and  democrats 
alike,  far  more  than  1  could  a  similar  one  from 
members  of  my  own  party  alone.  There  was  a 
time,  years  ago,  when  I  cared  little  what  my 
political  opponents  said  or  thought  of  me,  so  I 
had  the  regard,  the  support  and  the  applause 
of  my  political  friends.  But  I  have  long  since 
cea.sed  to  feel  thus.  I  have  learned  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  to  desire  the  good  opinion  of  all  good 
men.  I  have  learned  that  candor,  and  truth, 
and  honor,  and  honesty,  and  wisdom,  and  patri¬ 
otism,  and  virtue  are  confined  to  no  pqrty.  My» 
devotion  to  the  party  with  which  I  have  acted 
throughout  my  life  is  unfaltering,  but  time 
teaches  to  all  true  hearts  the  great  lesson  of 
political  liberality.  I  have  published  some 
things  which,  although  well  intended  at  the 
time,  I  could  wish  blotted  from  the  memory  of 
my  readers  and  from  my  own. 

“  I  have  witten  some  bitter  things  of  men, 
who  have  since  passed  away  from  the  earth, 
and  whose  memories  I  revere,  and  on  whose 
graves  1  could  shed  tears  of  sorrow  and  regret. 
Ah !  sir,  when  I  look  back  through  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  my  editorial  life,  and  think  how 
many  I  once  denounced  who  afterwards  became 
my  personal  friends,  or  proved  themselves  their 
country’s  friends,  and  how  many  I  once  eulo¬ 
gized  and  toiled  for  who  have  since  turned  their 
hands  ruthlessly  and  causelessly  against  me ; 
when  I  refiect  how  often  the  most  arduous  and 
devoted  political  services  are  forgotten  by  those 
to  whom  they  are  rendered,  and  how  often  the 
deepest  political  injuries  are  magnanimously 
forgiven  by  those  to  whom  they  are  done ;  and 
when  I  remember  how  many  of  my  political 
friends  have  striven  to  crush  me,  and  how 
many  democrats  have  gathered  around  me  as 
a  band  of  brothers  in  the  days  of  my  personal 
peril,  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  outrage  of  my 
own  conscience,  and  on  every  feeling  and  im¬ 
pulse  of  my  heart,  if  I  were  not  to  weed  out 
from  my  nature  the  partizan  bitterness  that 
once  flourished  there.  1  am  a  whig,  but  I  will 
greet  every  true  hearted  democrat  as  my  bro¬ 
ther,  and  I  will  greet  no  false  hearted  whig  as 
such.” 
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guineas  in  his  purse,  lie  never  received  of  the 
charity  of  any  man  without  repaying ;  he  never 
had  more  than  a  few  dollars  at  a  time ;  he  never 
had  a  patron,  in  the  church  or  out  of  it ;  and  it 
is  he  who  has  the  honor  to  address  you  now,  as 
Catholic  bishop  of  New  York.” 

In  1850,  Dr.  Hughes  was  appointed,  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  archbishop  of  New  York,  which  was 
accordingly  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  sec  ;  and  since  his  inauguration  he  has 
been  an  active  citizen,  and  secured  the  respect 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mighty  city  where  he 
resides. — III.  Jim.  Biog. 


DKATfl  OF  GOVERNOR  DORR. 
BISTORT  OF  THE  DORR  REBELLION  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

[The  attempt  of  Tliomas  W.  Dorr,  to  roTolutionize  hn 
native  State  of  Rhode  iHiand,  and  introduce  a  more  lib 
oral  constitution  than  the  old  charter  by  which  the  State 
was  governed,  will  form  a  prominent  and  not  uninterest 
ing  chapter  in  American  history,  to  be  recorded  with  the 
(dd  Wliinkey  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Shays’  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dorr's  failure 
and  imprisonment  broke  down  his  health  and  constitu 
tion,  and  he  now  sleeps  with  his  fathers,  having  de¬ 
ceased  on  the  27th  of  December.  We  find  in  the  lUrold 
the  following  interesting  account  of  his  life  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle.]  ^ 

THOMA.S  W11.SON  Dorr,  generally  called 
“  Governor  ”  Dorr,  died  at  his  residence.  Prov¬ 
idence,  Rhode  Island,  yesterday  morning,  De¬ 
cember  27.  The  life  of  Mr.  Dorr  is  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  under  his  leadership  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  made  their  first  stand  for  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  took  up 
arms  to  defend  what  they  considered  an  inalien¬ 
able  right  denied  to  them  by  the  dominant 
power  under  the  old  charter  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond.  , 

Mr.  Dorr  was  born  in  Providence,  of  a  good 
family.  His  father,  Snllivan  Dorr,  has  been  a 
successful  manufacturer.  The  son  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  famous  Exe¬ 
ter  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  class  of  1823.  He  studied  law  in 
this  city,  in  the  office  of  Vice  Chancellor 
M’Coun,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827, 
when  he  commenced  practice  in  the  city  of 
Providence. 

Brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  conservative 
manufacturer,  and  educated  at  Exeter  and 
Hartford,  it  is  by  no  means  singular  tliat  young 
Dorr  should  have  been  a  federalist  in  politics ; 
but  after  a  diligent  study  of  the  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  economy,  Mr.  Dorr  united  with  that 
great  democratic  flood  which  had  twice  eleeted 
GeneralJackson  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  person  of  his  successor  triumphed 
over  the  opposition  of  bitter  personal  enemies 
and  general  unpopularity.  Mr.  Dorr  found  his 
native  State  governed  by  a  charter,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  democracy  to  gain  any  share  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  apportionment  of  representa¬ 
tion  was  at  variance  with  the  numerical  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  population,  and  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise  was  confined  to  about  one-third  of  the 
resident  white  American  citizens,  by  means  of 
a  real  estate  qualification  and  a  primogenitive 
privilege  :  that  is,  it  was  required  that  every 
’  voter  should  hold  real  estate,  and  that  only 
his  oldest  son  was  qualified  to  vote  in  his  life¬ 
time. 

Mr.  Dorr  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
•  bly,  in  1833-’4-’6-’6-’7,  and  labored  to  the^end 
’  in  submitting  a  liberal  constitution  for  the  old 
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tiously  send  their  children.”  This  discussion, 
at  first  conducted  in  the  newspapers,  was  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  the  Common  Council 
rooms,  and  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  by  the  bishop,  who  won  for  himself 
great  credit  by  the  urbane  and  catholic  spirit 
in  which  he  performed  his  duty  on  that  impor¬ 
tant  occasion. 

During  this  controversy  Bishop  Hughes  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Mayor  a  long  letter,  giving  a 
history  of  himself  since  he  became  a  citizen  of 
America,  an  extract  of  which  we  will  insert  as 
a  specimen  of  his  style,  and  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  course  he  has  pursued : — 

“  It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  I  came  to 
this  country.  I  became  a  citizen  as  soon  as 
my  majority  of  age  and  other  circumstances 
permitted.  My  early  ancestors  were  from 
Wales ;  and  very  probably  shared,  with  Strong- 
bow  and  bis  companions,  in  the  plunder  which 
rewf^ded  the  first  successful  invaders  of  lovely 
but  unfortunate  Ireland.  Of  course,  from  the 


Joiix  Hcohes,  present  archbishop  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
of  honest  but  obscure  parentage,  in  the  year 
1798.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  this 
country,  and  engaged  in  his  preparatory 
studies  for  the  office  of  priest.  Having  spent 
seven  years  at  the  College  of  Mount  St.  Mary, 
at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  he  was  ordained 
priest.  Soon  after  receiving  orders  he  went  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  preside  over  a 
parish,  to  the  care  of  which  he  had  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  archbishop.  Here  he  beeame 
popular  as  an  eloquent  divine  and  an  active 
citizen. 

In  1830,  he  received  a  challenge  from  Rev. 
Dr.  Breckenridge,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian 
divine,  to  a  public  discussion  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  dogmas.  He  accepted  it,  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  carried  on  in  the  newspapers.  After¬ 
wards  the  same  questions  were  orally  discussed 
by  the  parties. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Hughes  was  appointed  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  removed  his 
residence  to  that  city  the  same  year.  Here  he 
set  himself,  with  great  vigor,  to  the  work  of 
reform  in  the.  Catholic  church,  and  embroiled 
himself  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  several 
prominent  laymen  of  his  church.  He  perse¬ 
vered  in  his  efforts,  however,  and  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  witnessing  the  full  success  of  his 
measures,  and  the  entire  restoration  of  har¬ 
mony  in  the  various  parishes  of  his  sec. 

In  1840,  the  Catholics  came  into  collision 
with  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  New  York 
on  the  subject  of  the  common  schools,  and 
Bishop  Hughes  entered  into  a  full  discussion 
of  the  subject,  asserting  that  “  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  were  of  a  sectarian  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  thus  the  whole  Catholic  commu- 
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charter.  The  highest  vote  that  he  ever  ob¬ 
tained  fer  any  extension  of  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  was  seven  out  of  about  seventy  members. 
He  then  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  party  to 
bring  about  the  same  object,  and  called  it  the' 
Constitutional  party  ;  but  national  politics  en¬ 
grossed  the  attention,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
violent  excitements  of  the  day  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  preserve  any  separate  party  organi¬ 
zation,  although  Mr.  Dorr,  with  a  few  others, 
still  labored  earnestly  to  bring  about  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life.  Little 
l)y  little  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Dorr  gained 
strength,  and  they  made  their  first  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  17th  of  April,  1841,  when  an  old 
fashioned  barbacue  was  given.  An  ox  was 
roasted  whole,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  weighing 
seven  hundred  pounds  was  baked.  This  meet¬ 
ing,  held  on  JefiTcrson  Plains,  near  Providence, 
was  emphatically  a  gathering  of  the  masses. 
From  this  time  there  were  two  great  parties  in 
the  State— called  the  Charter  or  Algerine  party, 
composed  of  the  wealthy  class,  and  the^eoplc’s 
or  Suffrage  party,  which  included  the  bone  and 
sinew.  A  mass  convention  of  the  suffrage 
party  was  called  at  Newport  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1841,  and  six  thousand  persons  assembled. 

At  this  convention  a  State  committee  was 
elected,  with  power  to  draft  a  new  constitution. 
The  next  demonstration  was  held  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1841,  when  an  ora¬ 
tion  was  pronounced  before  eight  thousand  of 
the  suffrage  party,  by  the  Reverend  TV.  S.  Balch. 
The  State  committee  were  directed  to  call  a 
State  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution,  which  direction  was  complied 
with.  Delegates  were  elected  from  every  town 
in  the  State  to  the  convention.  It  submitted  a 
liberal  constitution  to  the  people,  and  it  was 
ratified  by  fourteen  thousand  affirmative  votes, 
that  number  being  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  more  than  half  the  number  cf  citizens 
residing  in  the  State. 

The  Suffrage  party  then  assumed  that  the 
new  constitution  was  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State,  and  proceedc<l  to  hold  an  election 
for  State  officers  under  it.  Mr.  Dorr  was  cho¬ 
sen  Governor,  and  the  people’s  Legislature  was 
called  to  meet,  at  Providence,  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  May,  1842. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  great  deal 
had  been  done  in  contravention  of  law,  but  no 
violence  had  been  used.  Both  parties,  how¬ 
ever,  were  determined ;  two  Legislatures  and 
two  Governors  had  been  elected,  and  as  the 
time  for  inauguration  drew  near,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  collision  must  ensue.  It  is  proper 
to  say  that,  at  the  election,  the  charter  party 
polled  7,000  votes,  while  the  Suffrage  party  had 
only  5,738. 

The  Suffrage  State  committee  called  on  the 
independent  companies  throughout  the  States 
to  aid  in  the  escort  of  their  procession  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  when  the  Assembly  was  to  be  con¬ 
vened.  The  Governor,  under  the  charter,  Sam¬ 
uel  TV.  King,  Esq.,  sent  to  TVashington  for  aid, 
and  made  preparations  to  defend  the  State 
Arsenal,  at  Providence.  Nightly  drills  of  the 
Suffrage  party  were  held  in  Providence,  and  on 
the  24th  of  April,  Governor  King  called  a 
special  session  of  the  Assembly,  which  convened 
at  Providence.  The  Governor  transmitted  a 
message  requesting  aid  and  counsel,  and  asking 
for  power  to  raise  troops,  which  was  granted. 
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Five  hundred  United  States  troop.s  were  added 
to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Adams,  at  Newport. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  the  new  people’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  organized  at  Providence,  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Dorr  transmitted  his  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  On  the  same  day,  at  Newport,  the  char¬ 
ter  government  was  organized,  and  Governor 
King  was  duly  sworn  in.  The  first  arrest  of 
one  of  the  people’s  representatives,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Daniel  Brown,  was  made  at  Newport,  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  of  May.  Two  or  three  days 
after  war  broke  out,  the  charter  party  held  the 
Arsenal,  and  the  Dorr  party  were  armed.  Mr. 
Dorr  went  to  Washington  for  aid,  and  returned 
to  Providence.  The  Governor  declared  the 
State  under  martial  law,  and  called  out  all  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  State  to  put  down  the 
insurrection.  A  precept  was  put  into  the  hands  ' 
of  the  Sheriff,  ordering  him  to  take  the  body  of 
Thomas  W.  Dorr,  attainted  of  high  treason. 
On  the  18tb,  the  Suffrage  men,  armed  with 
mnskct.s  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  mastered 
around  the  house  of  Mr.  Barrington  Anthony, 
where  Mr.  Dorr  was  stopping.  They  took  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  at  two  o’clock  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  State  arsenal.  It  was  not 
successful.  The  Governor  then  muched  against 
Mr.  Anthony’s  house  with  a  body  of  military, 
when  the  Suffrage  men  dispersed,  and  Dorr  re¬ 
tired  from  the  city.  The  next  day  several 
officers  under  the  people’s  constitution  publish¬ 
ed  a  hand-bill  resigning  their  offices.  The 
scale  was  turned  against  the  Suffrage  men  by 
the  United  States  troops  at  Newport,  who 
were  ordered  to  support  the  charter  authori¬ 
ties. 

The  democrats  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
held  meetings  of  sympathy  with  their  brethren 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  in  this  city  a  paper  was 
numerously  signed,  the  subscribers  pledging 
themselves  to  volunteer  for  the  aid  of  the 
SuffVage  party.  Encouraged  by  this  demonstra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Dorr  again  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  was  joined  at  Woonsocket  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  adherents,  and  also  by  a  number  of 
New  Yorkers,  among  whom  was  the  Hon.  Mike 
Walsh,  now  a  member  of  Congress  from  this 
city.  The  Dorr  men  soon  retired  from  Woon¬ 
socket,  and  fortified  themselves  at  Chepachet, 
where  they  were  assailed  by  the  1st  Light  In¬ 
fantry,  of  Providence,  under  Colonel  W.  N. 
Brown,  and  retreated  without  firing  a  gun.  Mr. 
Dorr  retreated  into  Connecticut,  a  reward  of 
four  thousand  dollars  being  offered  for  his  ar¬ 
rest.  These  events  transpired  on  the  25th,  and 
on  the  28th  the  war  was  over. 

Mr.  Dorr  afterwards  went  to  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Rhode  Island.  He  was  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  impri¬ 
sonment  for  life  in  the  State  prison.  He  was 
pardoned  in  1847,  we  believe,  and  in  1853,  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  restored  to  him  his  civil 
rights,  and  ordered  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  draw  black  lines  around  and  across 
the  record  ot  his  sentence.  Mr.  Dorr  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  the  Providence  Daily  Pott, 
and  was  a  man  nniversally  loved  for  his  purity 
of  heart  and  uprightness  of  life.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  State  under  a  liberal  consti¬ 
tution  and  his  party  in  power.  He  never  sought 
office,  and  no  one,  even  in  the  ranks  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  ever  accused  him  of  being  actuated  by 
ambitions  or  self-interested  motives. 
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PASTURE  AND  TILLAGE 
Firrr  nans  hkkci. 

[Thi  fullvwing  well-written  article  girea  an  intereating 
view  of  the  progresa  of  tillage  in  thia  coantry,  and  pointa 
out  the  cegiana  that  will  be  occupied  for  graiing,  in  dia- 
tinction  from  the  grain-growing  Statea,  half  a  century 
benee,  when  our  population  will  be  nearly  a  hundred 
milliona.  The  article  is  from  the  Louisville  Journal : — 

It  may  be  regarded  by  persons,  who  have 
not  thought  on  the  subject,  as  evincing  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  take  trouble  on  trust,  when  we  aver 
that  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  we 
mast  seek  other  lands,  even  west  of  the  present 
lYestern  States,  for  pastoral  purposes.  Cattle 
and  sheep  cannot  be  advantageously  grown,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  fattened,  on  land  that  is 
needed  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  unpro¬ 
fitable  to  produce  them  on  land  valuable  for  its 
grain-growing  qualities.  In  years  past,  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  regarded  as  the  great  pas¬ 
ture  ground  of  the  TlTest,  on  which  flocks  and 
herds  could  and  would  be  produced  in  vast 
profusion.  The  tide  of  population  swelled  in 
from  the  East,  and  these  lands,  which  had  been 
used  as  pasture  ground,  now  yield  tribute  to 
the  plow.  The  husbandman,  dispossessed  the 
herdsman,  and  the  latter  went  farther  west. — 
The  vast  prairies  of  Hlinois  invited  him  to 
bring  his  flocks  and  herds  thither,  where  he 
might  enjoy  almost  boundless  space,  covered 
with  luxuriant  grass,  planted  there  by  the  hand 
of  God,  perpetuated  by  his  care,  and  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  without  cost,  free  as  the  air  of  Heafen. 
Here  on  these  TlTestern  prairies  it  was  thought 
an  ever-enduring  pasturage  was  to  be  had.  But 
the  railroad  and  steam  whistle  invaded  the 
naked  solitnde  of  the  mighty  prairies,  and  man 
is  now  actively  ocenpied  in  subduing  the  rank 
fertility  of  their  native  grasses,  and  suiting  the 
soil  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals.  Indiana.  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,,  and  Missouri  have  within  their  bor¬ 
ders  vast  areas  which  for  very  many  years  to 
come  may  be  used  as  pastures,  on  which  wilt 
be  bred  and  grown  stock  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep,  that  will  afterwards  be  fattened  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Ohio  and  sold  for  consumption  in' 
the  markets  of  th'e  Atlantic  States.  But  these 
lands  will  become  too  valuable  from  their  grain- 
producing  qualities  always  to  remain  devoted 
to  cattle  husbandry.  The  increa^g  demand 
for  grains,  the  natural  food  of  man^d  also  the 
requisite  properly  to  fatten  animals,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  cause  all  of  the  limestone  formation  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  the  cereals. 

TYheat  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  necessity 
of  man.  So  high  has  this  commodity  been 
ranked  among  man’s  wants,  that  some  political 
economists  have  been  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
the  regulator  of  the  ultimate  standard  of  values. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  wheat  is  an  article  of  such 
prime  necessity  that  its  production  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  proper  suste¬ 
nance  of  man ;  and  lands  that  produce  it  in 
tolerable  profusion  will  always  attain  a  high 
value.  It  is  known  that  the  wheat-bearing  prop¬ 
erties  of  lands  are  soon  exhausted  and  require 
constant  renewals  by  the  chemical  action  of 
properly  applied  agents.  The  rich  loams  and 
calcerons  clays  of  the  secondary  formations  of 
the  mid-valley  of  the  Mississippi  famish  the 
agents  by  which  the  wheat  and  grain-growing 
properties  of  the  soil  can  be  indefinitely  con¬ 
tinued.  It  only  requites  that  man  shall  have 
scientific  knowledge  enough  to  know  how  to 
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avail  himself  of  the  means  of  reproduction  that 
nature  has  placed  at  his  disposal. 

We  conclude,  then,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  all  the  region  of  country  from  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  to  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  limestone  formation  on  the 
great  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  will 
ultimately  be  devoted  to  growing  vegetable 
food  and  clothing  for  man’s  use. 

In  the  compendium  from  the  census  report 
recently  published  by  De  Bow,  there  are  calcu¬ 
lations  predicated  on  various  ratios  of  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Taking  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population  be¬ 
tween  1840  and  1850,  and  applying  it  to  decen¬ 
nial  periods,  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1900  (only  45  years  from  this 
time),  it  is  estimated,  will  be  76,371,462  souls. 
There  will  then  be  over  forty  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  vast 
population  will  require  the  appropriation  of  all 
the  grain-producing  land  for  its  own  use. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  to  be  bred 
and  grown  to  a  useful  age  all  the  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  that  will  be  needed  at  that  time  for 
this  vast  population?  The  answer  is  at  hand. 
In  that  vast  region  of  country  which  intervenes 
between  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory 
of  Kansas  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  all  the  Indian  territory 
south  of  the  Missouri  river,  the  Providence  of 
God  seems  to  have  furnished  this  nation  with 
everlasting  pasture  and  grazing  grounds,  com¬ 
mensurate  in  extent  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
wants  it  must  ultimately  be  called  on  to  supply. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  annual  consumption  of  wool 
in  this  country  is  two  hundred  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  we  only  furnish  sixty  millions, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  pounds.  In  the  year  1900,  we  shall 
require  at  least  800,000,000  of  pounds  of  wool. 
The  adaptation  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  business  of  sheep-growing,  has 
been  established  beyond  controversy  by  the  test 
of  long-continued  successful  experience.  Vast 
fiocks  of  sheep  were  reared  there  while  that 
country  was  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule, 
and  recen^  immense  numbers  of  them  have 
been  growVand  driven  to  California  for  sale. 

The  names  of  Carson,  Walker,  Aubrey,  and 
others,  are  chronicled  as  the  drovers  of  vast 
fiocks  of  these  animals  across  the  plains  to  feed 
the  people  on  the  Western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  sheep  that  can  be  grown  on  those  arid  plains 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Miss.is- 
sippi.  The  strong  soil,  the  dryness  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  mildness  of  the  temperature,  and  the 
rich  and  fattening  qualities  of  the  short,  nutri- 
tipus  musqueet  grass  that  is  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  eminently  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  that 
Providence  eminently  designed  it  to  fulfil — that 
of  pasture  ground. 

Our  two  seaboards  are  separated  by  a  com¬ 
parative  desert,  and  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  our  capital  and  labor  is  expended  in  travel¬ 
ing  round  this  wild  ground,  instead  of  going 
through  and  over  it,  leaving  the  traces  of  a 
teeming  and  abundant  growth  behind.  The 
tide  of  migration  which  advanced  with  such 
rapid  steadiness  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
halts  visibly  on  the  eastern  and  western  thresh¬ 


old  of  the  intervening  wilderness.  The  shining 
metal  which  drew  the  settler  over  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast  fails  on  the  summit  of  the  range, 
and  the  navigable  rivers  which  carried  the 
steamboat  westward  to  and  beyond  St.  Louis 
are  wanting  beyond.  But,  what  is  a  greater 
obstacle  than  all,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which 
carried  the  restless  Yankee  from  clearing  to 
clearing,  ceases  at  this  remarkable  limit,  and 
with  it  the  arena  on  which  the  lessons  of  Yan- 
1(60  tradition  have  hitherto  availed  us.  It  has 
hitherto  been  an  open  question  whether  we  are 
more  of  an  agricultural  or  more  of  a  trading 
nation,  but  that  we  are  either  or  both  was  uni¬ 
versally  conceded.  But  here  there  is  no  basis 
either  for  commerce  or  for  agriculture;  no 
natural  highways  and  no  natural  fertility.  Our 
skill  at  clearing,  improving,  swopping,  and 
bargaining,  no  longer  suffices ;  we  must  either 
aonfess  that  there  is  one  thing,  after  all,  which 
the  Yankee  cannot  do,  or  show  that  we  have 
the  talents  necessary  for  a  nomadic  life  as  well 
as  for  a  “  settling  ”  one.  Plains,  herbage,  thin 
soils,  and  piping  winds  command  ns  to  be  Tar¬ 
tars.  The  horse,  the  tent,  and  perhaps  the  ca¬ 
mel  must  take  their  place  as  national  emblems, 
beside  the  plow,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil. 

We  have  shown  ourselves  as  a  people  equal  to 
the  fortune  of  gold  hunting  and  mining.  Why 
may  we  not  adapt  ourselves  to  the  partial  no¬ 
madic  habits  necessary  perhaps  to  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  sheep  and  cattle  husbandry 
on  the  plains. 

The  Government  must  soon  adopt  some  new 
course  of  policy  in  reference  to  the  Indians  that 
inhabit  these  desolate  regions.  Wild  game,  on 
which  they  have  heretofore  subsisted,  is  becom¬ 
ing  scarce,  and  they  must  either  starve,  become 
robbers,  or  learn  to  work.'  Why  may  they  not 
be  taught  to  become  shepherds?  The  easy, 
wandering  life  which  the  pursuit  requires  is  in 
unison  with  their  natural  nomadic  habits. 

It  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  have  to  admit 
that  these  red  men  must  be  exterminated.  Shall 
we  not  make  an  effort  to  succor  and  to  save  them 
from  extinction? 

In  this  way  we  may  save  the  poor  Indians 
from  extermination,  and  also  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  future  vast  wealth  of  animal  husbandry 
which  time  must  ultimately  develop  in  that  now 
vast  and  barren  region. 

These  vast  plains,  seemingly  barren,  have 
been  placed  there  by  Providence  for  wise  and 
useful  purposes,  and  they  afford  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by  De 
Tocqmeville,  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the 
most  magnificent  dwelling-place  ever  prepared 
on  earth  by  God  for  man’s  abode. 

- ►•••>•-« - 

YANKBE  DOODLE. 

In  1755,  simultaneous  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  French  posts  in  America.  That 
against  Fort  Du  Quesne  (the  present  site  of 
Pittsburg),  was  conducted  by  General  Brad- 
dock  ;  and  those  against  Niagara  and  Fron- 
tenac,  by  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  General  Johnson,  of  New  York.  The 
army  of  Shirley  and  Johnson,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1755,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
In  the  early  part  of  June  the  troops  of  the 
eastern  provinces  began  to  pour  in,  company 
after  company  ;  and  such  a  motley  assembly  of 
men  never  before  thronged  together  on  such  an 
occaMon,  unless  an  example  may  be  found  in 
the  ragg^  regiment  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  It 
would  have  relaxed  the  gravity  of  an  anchorite 
to  have  seen  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans 


marching  through  the  streets  qf  that  ancient 
city  (Albany),  and  taking  their  situations  to 
the  left  of  the  British  army — some  with  long 
coats,  some  with  short  coats,  and  others  with 
no  coats  at  all — with  colors  as  varied  as  the 
rainbow ;  some  with  their  hair  cropped  like 
the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  others  with  wigs, 
the  loclm  of  which  fiuated  with  grace  around’ 
their  shoulders.  Their  march,  their  accoutre¬ 
ments,  and  the  whole  arrangements  of  the 
troops,  furnished  matter  of  amusement  to  the 
rest  of  the  British  arm^.  The  music  played 
the  airs  of  two  centuries  ago ;  and  the  tout 
ensemble,  upon  the  whole,  exhibited  a  sight  to 
the  wondering  strangers,'*  to  which  they  had 
been  unaccustomed.  Among  the  club  of  wits 
that  belonged  to  the  British  army,  there  was  a 
Doctor  Shackburg,  attached  to  the  staff,  who 
combined  with  the  science  of  a  surgeon  the 
skill  and  talent  of  a  musician.  To  please  the 
new-comers,  he  composed  a  tune,  and  with 
much  gravity  recommended  it  to  the  ofificers.as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  airs  of  martial 
music.  The  joke  took,  to  the  no  small  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  British. 

Brother  JonaMian  exclaimed  it  was  'nation 
fine  ;  and  in  a  few  days  nothing  was  heard  in 
the  provincial  camp  but  the  air  of  Yankee 
Doodle.  Little  did  the  author,  in  his  composi¬ 
tion,  then  suppose  that  an  air  made  for  the 
purpose  of  levity  and  ridicule,  should  be 
marked  for  such  high  destinies.  In  twenty 
years  from  that  time  the  national  march  in¬ 
spired  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  less 
than  thirty.  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army 
marched  into  the  American  lines  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle. 

This  tune,  however,  was  not  original  with  Dr. 
Shackburg.  He  made  it  from  an  old  song, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First ;  a  song  which  has  in  its  day 
been  used  for  a  great  variety  of  words.  One 
of  these  songs,  written  in  ridicule  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector,  began  with  this  line  :  “  The  Roundheads 
and  the  Cavaliers.”  Another  set  of  words,  to 
the  same  tune,  was  entitled  Nankee  Doodle, 
and  ran  thus : — 

Kaokee  Doodle  came  to  town 
Upon  a  little  pony, 

With  a  feather  in  big  hat, 

Upon  a  macaroni. 

The  first  American  parody  upon  the  original 
which  we  have  seen  was  entitl^  Lydia  Fisher. 
An  aged  and  respectable  lady,  born  in  New 
England,  says  she  remembers  it  well,  and  that 
it  was  a  common  song  long  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  also  a  favorite  New  England  jig. 
Before  the  war,  it  was  customary  to  sing  the 
tune  with  various  impromptu  verses,  such  as— 
Lydia  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Lydia  Fisher  found  it ; 

Not  a  bit  of  money  in  it, 

Only  binding  round  it. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  this,  for 
within  our  recollection  the  “gals  and  boys” 
of  Massachusetts  had  something  like  it  in  their 
sports.  But  our  version  is  a  little  different 
from  the  old  lady’s,  and  runs  thus : — 

Lucy  Locket  Inet  her  pocket 
Id  a  rainy  shower ; 

Philip  Cartaret  ran  arter  it. 

XnS  founU  it  in  an  hour. 

At  a  later  period  the  torics  had  a  song  com 
mencing — 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
For  to  buy  a  firelock  ; 

We  will  tar  and  feather  him, 

And  so  we  will  John  Hancock. 

This  version  has  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  the  original — the  first  line  bein^  the  same, 
writh  the  exception  of  the  N,  for  which  the  Y  is 
substituted.  The  ooenrrence  of  the  word  fea¬ 
ther  in  the  next  line  is  no  less  remarkable.  A 
long  string  of  similar  verse  is  known  to  exist, 
which  were  supposed  to  allude  to  the  coming 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  (on  a  small  horse)  into  Ox¬ 
ford,  with  his  single  plume,  which  he  wore  fas¬ 
tened  in  a  sort  of  knot,  which  the  adherents  of 
the  royal  party  called  “  a  macaroni,”  out  of 
derision.  What  renders  the  history  of  this  tune 
the  more  remarkable  is,  that  to  this  very  day 
the  words  of  “Lydia  Locket,”  alias  “Lucy 
Locket,”  are  sung  to  it  by  school  children. — 
Moore's  Eneyelopadia  of  Music. 


Take  her  np  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Faahion’d  lo  alenderlj, 
Young,  and  ao  fair  I 


Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 

Decently, — kindly, — 
Smooth,  and  compose  them  ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 
Staring  so  blindly  I 


Dreadfnlly  staring 
Through  mnddy  impurity. 
As  when  with  the  daring 
last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 


Perishing  gloomily. 
Spurred  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Bnming  insanity. 

Into  her  rest. 

Cross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 
Orer  her  breast  I 


Owning  her  weadusas, 

Her  aril  beharior. 

And  learing,  with  mseknessj 
Her  sins  to  her  Sariour  I 


Who  was  her  father  f 
Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  she  a  sister  f 
Had  she  a  brother  f 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other  f 


Alas  I  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  I 
Oh  I  it  was  pitiful  I 
Near  a  whole  city  full. 
Home  she  had  none. 


Sisterly,  brotherly. 
Fatherly,  motherly. 
Feelings  had  changed : 
Lore,  by  harsh  eridenee, 
Thrown  from  its  eminsnce, 
Even  God’s  proridence 
Seeming  estranged. 


Where  the  lamps  qnirer 
So  far  in  the  rirer. 

With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casentgnt, 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood,  with  amazement. 
Houseless  by  night. 


The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shirur ; 
Bnt  not  the  dark  arch. 

Or  the  black  flowing  rirer  ; 
Mad  from  life’s  history. 

Glad  to  death’s  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurl’d— 
Anywhoe,  anywhere, 

Out  of  the  world  I 


Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
Alt  that  remains  of  her 
Now,  is  pure  womanly. 


Hake  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny. 

Rash  and  undutiful  I 
Past  all  dishonor. 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beantiful. 


Stilt,  for  all  slips  of  hers. 
One  of  Bre’s  Ikmily — 

Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily. 


Loop  np  her  tresses. 
Escaped  flrom  the  comb. 

Her  tbir  anbnm  tresses  ; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  f 


In  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  matter  bow  coldly 
The  rough  riyee  ran, — 
Over  the  brink  of  it. 
Picture  it, — think  of  it. 
Dissolute  Han  I 
IziTe  in  it,  drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can  I 


“  Drowned  I  drowned !” — IUmlet. 


Oxs  more  Unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate, 
Gone  to  her  death  I 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  With  care  ; — 
Faahion’d  so  slenderly. 
Young,  and  ao  fair  I 


I/wk  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements ; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing. 
Take  her  np  instantly. 
Loving,  not  loathing. 

/ 

Touch  her  not  seomfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully. 
Gently  and  humanly ; 
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SPKECH  OF  ROBKRT  C.  AVISiTIlROP. 

[Atter  the  oration  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  at  the  semi-centen¬ 
nial  annirertary  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
a  large  number  of  the  members,  with  many  distinguish 
ed  iuTited  guests,  partook  of  a  banquet  at  the  Astor 
House,  where  some  brilliant  speeches  were  made.  We 
copy  that  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts .] 

The  President  gave  the  ninth  regular  toast : 

Our  Sister  Cities — C<><laborers  with  us  in  the  cause  of 
historical  truth  ;  we  welcome  them  cordially  on  this 
occasion. 

Robert  tl.  Winthrop  replied. 

Mr.  President  :  It  is  with  real  pleasure  that 
I  have  found  myself  able,  somewhat  unexpect¬ 
edly,  and  at  the  last  moment,  to  be  present 
with  yon  upon  this  occasion,  to  participate  in 
these  festivities,  and,  more  especially,  to  listen 
to  the  comprehensive  and  powerful  discourse 
of  one  whom,  you  will  remember,  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  claims,  and  whose  fame  she  will  share 
with  New  York,  [cheers,]  and  who  has  just  fur¬ 
nished  so  brilliant  a  title  to  be  recognised  as 
the  historian  of  the  whole  country.  [Applause.] 
I  feel  myself.  Sir,  highly  honored,  too,  in  hav¬ 
ing  been  commissioned,  as  one  of  the  delegates 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  to 
give  to  yon  the  good  birthday  greeting,  and 
congratulations  of  your  elder  sister.  Sir,  by 
a  few  years,  and  by  right  of  seniority,  at  least, 
the  head  of  the  whole  family  of  historical  So¬ 
cieties.  [Applause.]  I  should  do  great  injus¬ 
tice  to  those  who  have  sent  me  here,  if  I  were 
not  to  assure  you  of  the  sincere  and  earnest 
delight  which  we  all  take  in  the  singular  mani¬ 
festation  of  your  prosperity  and  progress, 
which  this  occasion  has  afforded.  [Applause.] 

Sir,  if  I  might  be  pardoned  for  borrowing  an 
expressive  Orientalism,  and  for  playing  upon 
it  a  little,  I  would  venture  to  wish  that  your 
association  might  flourish  like  the  palm  tree  of 
the  plain,  and  also  that  it  might  never  fail  to 
supply  to  all  who  repose  beneath  its  shade,  an 
abundant  store  of  dates.  [Long  continued 
cheering.]  For,  Sir,  much  as  we  may  sentimen¬ 
talize  about  a  certain  historical  muse,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  my  friend  near  me,  who  has 
courted  her  so  succesafully,  will  bear  witness 
with  me  that  she  by  no  means  feeds  on  air ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  a  most  voracious 
appetite  for  this  precise  variety  of  fruit,  and 
t^t  she  cannot  live  without  it,  however  dry, 
and  husky,  and  hard,  and  matter-of-fact,  these 
dates  are  often  considered.  Mr.  President,  sev¬ 
eral,  at  least,  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  this 
Union  are  combined  together  in  a  common  la¬ 
bor  of  love  and  loyaky,  in  gathering  up  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  history  of  our  blessed  countiy ;  but 
each  one  has  a  peculiar  province  of  interest 
and  of  effort  in  illustrating  the  history  of  its 
own  State ;  and.  Sir,  how  worthy  and  how  wide 
a  field  is  this  open  to  your  own  association,  the 
State  of  New  York — the  true  imperial  State  of 
New  York — a  nation  in  itself,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  already  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  Union 
in  the  days  of  our  revolutionary  struggle  ;  rich 
in  territorial  extent ;  surpassingly  rich  in  every 
variety  of  moral  and  materiai  resources ;  une¬ 
qualled  in  its  internal  advantages  and  in  the 
improvement  of  those  advantages ;  and  greater, 
perhaps,  than  all  in  its  commercial  emporium, 
by  every  token  and  by  all  acknowledgment, 
entitled  to  the  crown  as  the  Queen  City  of  the 
western  boniqihere.  [Cheers.] 

What  State  is  there  in  the  Union  which  com¬ 
bines  so  many  elements  of  growth  and  gran¬ 


deur?  What  Slate  is  there  anywhere  lieneath 
the  sun  which  seems  to  have  been  so  marked 
and  intended  by  nature  os  the  abode  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  seat  of  empire  ?  Why,  Sir,  as 
my  friend,  Mr.  Bancroft,  has  just  suggested,  if  a 
traveler  from  abroad  comes  here  to  see  the  won¬ 
ders  and  beauties  of  American  scenery,  where 
will  he  betake  himself  if  not  to  the  romantic 
ravines  of  your  own  Trenton,  or  to  the  sublime 
cataract  of  your  own  Niagara ;  to  your  own 
Saratoga,  or  your  own  Sharon.  Well,  Sir,  if 
he  is  eager  to  behold  the  giant  causeway  of 
this  new  world  ;  those  massive  links  of  inter¬ 
communication  which  have  married  the  lakes 
to  the  ocean,  although  mountains  and  hills  seem 
to  stand  ready  to  forbid  the  bans ;  or  those 
hardly  less  singular  triumphs  of  that  earlier 
art  which  has  led  obedient  rivers  through  the 
land.  Where,  Sir,  can  we  find  them  on  a  scale 
so  gigantic  as  on  your  railways  and  your  ca¬ 
nals  ?  [Loud  applause.] 

And,  Sir,  it  is  curious  to  witness  the  progress 
which  refinement  and  civilization,  and  wealth, 
luxury  and  literature,  and  architecture  have 
made.  Where  can  we  find  an  ampler  or  nobler 
display  of  them  than  in  the  saloons,  in  the  ships 
and  workhouses,  and  in  the  stately  edifices,  and 
along  the  splendid  avenues  of  this  magnificent 
metropolis?  Nor,  Mr.  President,  may  I  forget 
on  this  occasion  ;  nor  is  New  York  without  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  past,  and  the  most 
precious  memories  of  other  days.  Sir,  the  mem¬ 
orable  scenes  which  have  illustrated  her  soil, 
and  the  distinguished  men  who  have  been  actors 
in  these  scenes,  come  in  so  strongly,  so  thickly 
to  one’s  remembrance  as  he  survays  your  past 
history,  that  I  hardly  know  w’here  to  select  or 
how  to  discriminate.  'Why,  Sir,  we  have  been 
supposed  to  have  something  to  boast  of  in  our 
own  Massachusetts  in  that  line.  Although  my 
friend,  Mr.  Bancroft,  was  supposed  just  now  to 
banish  the  whole  class  of  rocks  as  being  of  ra¬ 
ther  modern  origin,  we.  Sir,  have  a  rock  which 
has  been  trodden  by  the  noblest  company  of 
men  and  women  that  ever  braved  the  tempest 
of  a  wintry  sea.  [Enthusiastic  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  applause.]  / 

And  we  have  a  hall,  too,  Mr.  President,  which 
has  echoed  to  some  of  the  noblest  voices  that 
ever  pleaded  the  cause  of  human  rightr— and  a 
hill,  too,  not  altogether  unknown  to  fame,  re¬ 
presented,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Sir,  by  one  of 
our  excellent  reverend  collergues  at  this  table, 
upon  which  blood  had  been  poured  out  like 
water — the  first  blood  of  independence — from 
the  purest  veins  of  our  country.  And  we  have 
names,  too,  Mr.  President,  both  in  our  earlier 
and  our  later  history,  which  we  should  hardly 
be  willing  to  admit  are  second  to  any  upon  the 
historical  catalogue.  No  inordinate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  own  treasures  had  ever  rendered  ns 
insensible  to  the  priceless  ceremonies  which 
belong  to  our  sister  States.  We  rejoice  to  re¬ 
member  that  each  one  of  them  has  something 
to  be  proud  of— some  event,  some  name,  some 
association,  seme  great  American  character,  to 
whom  their  soil  has  given  birth,  that  all  have 
something.  Virginia,  with  her  Jamestown  and 
her  Yorktown — the  Alpha  and  Omega — the 
small  beginning  and  the  glorious  close  of  our 
colonial  career  ;  [cheers ;]  with  her  transcen¬ 
dent  and  unconqnerable  WaMiington.  I  wish  I 
could  find  a  title  worthy  of  that  name.  [Cheers.] 

Rhode  Island  and  Maryland,  with  their  Ro¬ 


ger  Williams  and  Calvert,  nobly  contending 
for  the  earlier  assertion  of  the  great  principle 
of  toleration  ;  Pennsylvania,  with  her  peace¬ 
ful  broad-brimmed  proprietary,  her  Hall  of  In. 
dependence,  and  her  grave  of  Franklin  ;  North 
Carolina,  with  her  Mecklenburgh,  and  South 
Carolina,  with  her  high-souled  Huguenots  and 
her  heroic  Marion  ;  Georgia,  with  her  chival¬ 
rous  and  benevolent  Oglethorpe.  [Cheers.] 
^Vhy,  Sir,  one  might  run  through  the  whole  ca¬ 
talogue  of  States  to  the  very  last,  without  find¬ 
ing  one  that  is  not  associated  with  souc  deed, 
some  great  event,  not  merely  to  quicken  the 
pulse  and  gratify  the  pride  of  her  own  people, 
but  to  attract  the  admiration  and  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  every  tnie-hearted  American 
citizen.  [Applause.]  Yes,  Sir,  the  stars  of 
our  political  system,  like  those  of  the  firma¬ 
ment  above  us,  differ,  but  it  is  only  in  glory. 
[Cheering.] 

Second  to  none  of  them  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  true  pride  and  glory  of  history,  stands 
your  own  State  of  New  York,  with  her  early 
explorer,  Hendrick  Hudson,  whose  fate  was  even 
sadder  than  that  of  him  who  enlisted  the  gen¬ 
erous  efforts  of  our  own  Grinnell ;  with  her 
sturdy  old  Dutch  settlers  and  governor8,,the 
descendent  of  at  least  one  of  whom  I  was  glad 
to  see  here  to-night,  and  whose  peculiarities 
and  oddities  have  been  immortalized  by  your 
own  Irving ;  with  her  statesmen,  her  men  of 
civil  and  military  renown,  Livingston,  Clinton, 
Jay,  Kent,  Hamilton,  Rufus  King — if  it  be  that 
Massachusetts  can  allow  you  to  appropriate  the 
fame  of  Rufus  King ;  but  we  will  not  quarrel 
about  it,  for  it  is  wide  enough  for  both ;  may  it 
forever  be  a  bond  of  friendship  and  love  be¬ 
tween  ns.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
upon  the  soil  of  New  York  the  first  formal  pro¬ 
position  of  union  was  made  ;  that  upon  your 
own  soil,  at  Saratoga,  the  first  decisive  victory 
over  the  British  forces,  which  gave  the  earliest 
emphatic  assurance  that  American  liberty 
could  be  vindicated,  was  gained.  Who  could 
ever  forget  that  it  was  upon  your  own  soil,  in 
this  very  City,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  originally  organized — that 
the  very  air  we  inhale  has  vibrated  to  the  breath 
of  'Washington,  when  repeating  the  oath  to  up¬ 
hold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  your  own  Chancellor  Livingston  ? 
[Great  applause.] 

No  wonder  your  Society  is  engaged — so  ear¬ 
nestly  and  intently  engaged — in  illustrating 
the  history  of  your  State,  when  you  have  such 
a  history,  so  noble  and  so  varied,  to  illustrate. 
Let  me  not  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close  with¬ 
out  adding  a  word  more  serious ;  without  say¬ 
ing  that  we  ought,  none  of  us,  to  be  forgetful 
that,  after  all.  Sir,  there  is  another  work— a 
work  going  on  in  this  day  and  generation — lie- 
sides  that  of  writing  the  history  of  our  fathers, 
and  that  is,  the  acting  our  own  parts  in  life. 
[Great  applause.]  We  cannot  live  upon  the 
glories  of  the  past.  Historic  memories  are  pre¬ 
cious  and  inspiring.  Let  us  sustain  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  let  us  preserve  our  liberty,  for  there 
is  another  history  to  be  written  to  which  every 
State,  and  every  citizen,  at  this  hour  and  every 
hour,  is  contributing  materials.  In  the  gene¬ 
rous  rivalry  of  sister  States,  each  may  furnish 
the  most  brilliant  records  of  the  past,  but  this 
should  not  render  us  regardless  of  that  nobler 
rivalry,  in  which  it  becomes  all  more  ardently 
and  ambitiously  to  engage. 
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I  know  no  nobler  spectacle  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  than  that  of  the  multiplied  States  of 
this  Union,  joining  with  fraternal  competition 
which  should  add  the  brightest  page  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  future,  the  noblest  example  of  well- 
directed  liberty,  the  most  complete  Illustration 
of  that  republican  experiment,  of  which  our 
iioil  has  been  providentially  selected  as  the 
scene.  If  these  thirty-one  Commonwealths, 
ranged  under  a  common  banner  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  could  be  seen  engaged  in  such  a  conten¬ 
tion  as  this,  instead  of  a  struggle  for  some  mise¬ 
rable  political  mastery  or  selfish  ascendancy ; 
instead  of  cherishing  a  spirit  of  mutual  jea¬ 
lousy  and  hate  by  striving  to  aggrandize  them¬ 
selves,  either  territorially  or  commercially,  at 
each  other’s  expense,  should  they  be  seen  labor¬ 
ing  side  by  side  to  improve  each  one  its  own 
character — to  reform  each  one  its  own  abuses— 
to  abolish  each  one  its  own  wrongs — to  show 
the  best  efforts  of  which  civilization,  Christian¬ 
ity  and  freedom  are  capable,  what  a  history 
would  there  be  to  the  world  hereafter  I  Who 
would  not  envy  the  writer  the  privilege  of  pen¬ 
ning  such  a  record !  Methinks  he  would  catch 
some  inspir^ition  from  the  Psalmist  of  old — his 
pen  would  be  that  of  a  “  ready  writer.” 

No  cold  and  heartless  skeptic  could  portray 
such  a  progress ;  no  Gibbon  could  delineate  the 
glowing  picture.  He  might  be  trusted  with 
the  task  which  told  the  decline  and  fall  of  em¬ 
pire,  but  a  theme  like  that  would  inspire  new 
faith  in  him  who  wrote — faith  in  the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government,  and  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  prevalence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  only  sure  and  effectual  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  cither  social  or  political — [lost 
in  enthusiastic  applause.] — that  history  is  to' 
be  written ;  and  when  written,  is  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  world,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
such  as  no  other  uninspired  history  has  ever 
yet  exerted.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
.\merican  history — the  history  of  these  United 
States,  and  of  the  several  States— is  to  be  the 
fountain  to  mankind  of  such  a  hope,  or  of  such 
despair,  as  they  have  never  yet  conceived  of. 
[Great  applause.]  You  have  all  heard  how  the 
accomplished  Lieutenant  Maury  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  gathering  the  old  log-books  of  your 
sailors,  out  of  them  to  make  wind  and  current 
charts  to  render  voyages  across  the  ocean  more 
safe  and  speedy.  So  it  would  be  with  the  log¬ 
books  of  our  great  republic  and  these  lesser 
republics  which  sail  under  a  common  flag. 
From  these  is  to  be  made  up  the  great  sailing 
chart  of  Freedom.  [Applause.] 

God  grant  -that  on  no  corner  of  it  shall  be 
fonnd  the  sad  record  that  here,  upon  some  hid¬ 
den  rock,  or  there,  among  the  breakers,  or  there 
in  a  fatal  fog,  by  the  desertion  of  some  coward¬ 
ly  crew,  [sensation  and  applause,]  or  by  the 
recklessness  of  some  rash  helmsman,  a  “  New 
Era,”  struck,  foundered  and  went  to  pieces,  to 
the  exultation  of  despots,  and  the  deep  grief  of 
all  friends  of  freedom.  [Great  applause.]  May 
it  rather  give  encouragement  to  all  who  range 
upon  the  same  sea,  that  there  is  a  prosperous 
voyage  before  them,  and  a  safe  haven  within 
their  reach !  [Applause.]  No  one  will  doubt 
that  our  voyage  has  been,  thus  far,  a  speedy 
one,  unparalleled  by  any  other  nation.  I  lately 
saw  an  official  account  that  one  of  our  astrono¬ 
mers,  in  a  system  which  was  once  supposed  to 
contain  only  four  or  fire  asteroids,  had  found 


a  strange  visitor,  which  proved  to  be  the  thirty- 
first  asteroid  in  this  mysterious  system !  And 
I  thought  that  that  fact  was  not  unemblemati- 
call  of  our  history.  Already  the  thirty-first 
star  in  our  political  horizon  has  been  added  by 
the  war  in  Mexico,  whose  hero  we  expected  to 
see  here  to-night.  [Applause.]  While  Con¬ 
gress  were  bestowing  upon  him  that  commemo¬ 
rative  medal,  so  well  deserved,  and  yet  so 
meagre  a  reward,  the  poet’s  line  might  be  well 
applied : — 

“And  vanquished  realms  supplied  recording  gold.” 

Look  at  our  country  fifty  years  ago,  and  look 
at  it  now!  New  York  was  then  not  herself— 
not  one  of  the  three  great  States  of  the  Union ; 
for  you  must  remember  that  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Massachusetts,  were  the  three 
great  States  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  [Applause.]  But  the  end  remains  to 
be  written.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is,  or  part 
at  least,  to  be  decided  now,  and  by  us.  It  needs 
no  second  sight,  no  spiritual  medium,  to  tell 
us  that  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  priaciples  and 
institutions  of  our  fathers,  this  nation  may,  in 
safety  and  peace,  reach  the  summit  of  prosper¬ 
ity  aud  power ;  while,  if  we  are  faithless  to  our 
trust,  and  suffer  our  country  to  be  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  dragged  to  the  verge  of  civil  strife,  or 
foreign  war,  it  may  be  our  own  ignominious 
destruction  in  that  history  that  we  helped  to 
make  shipwreck  of  the  noblest  bark  that  was 
ever  launched  upon  the  tide  of  time.  Let  me 
conclude  by  a  sentiment : — 

The  State  of  New  York— Upon  whose  soil  the  first  for¬ 
mal  proposition  of  union  was  made  ;  upon  whose  soil  the 
first  decisive  victory  of  liberty  was  won  ;  upon  whose 
soil  the  Constitution  of  the  United  i^tates  was  originally 
organised  ;  may  history  record  that  her  example  and  her 
influence  were  always  given  to  the  cause  of  Man,  IJberty, 
and  the  Constitution  t 

Drank  standing,  with  enthusiastic  applause. 


TTIE  GALAPAGOS  ISLA.\DS. 

We  learn  from  good  authority,  that  a  treaty 
has  been  made  between  the  United  States  and 
Ettcador,  by  which  the  latter  cedes  her  sover- 
etgn/v  over  the  Galapagos  group  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  for  the  sum  of  $3,006,000.  In 
making  this  important  announcement,  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  correct,  we 
are  unable  to  give  further  particulars ;  but  no 
doubt  the  matter  will  be  immediately  brought 
before  Congress  for  its  sanction,  and  the  Gala¬ 
pagos  may  yet  become  United  States  territory 
before  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  said  that 
rich  deposits  of  guano,  of  good  quality,  have 
been  discovered  on  the  Islands,  which,  if  true, 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  States,  and  justify  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  such  a  large  sum  of  public  money. 

UALArAQOS  ISLAND, 

We  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  im¬ 
portant  information  relative  to  the  sale  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands  is  substantially  correct,  and 
that  if  the  terms  and  conditions  are  not  yet 
finally  decided  upon  the  question  is  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  ultimate  annexation  far 
from  improbable. 

We  base  our  opinion  upon  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  : — 

let.  Because  the  Galapagos  Islands  are  the 
resort  of  a  large  number  of  American  whalers, 
and  would  become  a  very  important  naval  sta¬ 
tion  ;  and,  moreover,  large  deposits  of  guano 
and  nitre  are  said  to  exist  there,  which  would 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  Aud  the  policy  of  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  is  evidently  to  acquire  by  purchase 
important  positions  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  as  is  manifested  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  an  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Sitka,  an  island  in  the  China  seas,  etc., 
etc. 


2dly.  Ecuador  is  bankrupt,  and  wants  money 
to  pay  her  debts,  and  three  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  of  more  use  to  her  than  the  islands 
in  question,  which  are  now  only  used  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  a  few  convicts. 

3rdiy.  Because,  in  consequence  of  a  report 
made  on  the  31st  of  July  by  a  select  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed 
upon  the  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware, 
praying  the  intervention  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  guano  traffic  with 
Peru,  a  Commissioner  was  sent  out  to  Peru 'and 
the  south  coast,  and  though  we  do  not  know 
his  instructions,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
he  has  power  to  treat  for  the  acquisition  of 
any  islands  containing  guano  deposits,  and 
that  Commissioner,  we  ^lieve,  has  visited 
Ecuador.  • 

4thly.  General  Vilamil,  the  Ecuadorian  min¬ 
ister  at  Washington,  is  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  islands,  and  has  for  some¬ 
time  past  been  anxious  to  sell,  and  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  brought  the 
subject  before  the  notice  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Putting  all  these  circumstances  together,  we 
do  not  therefore  hesitate  in  believing  the  event 
probable. 

The  Galapagos  Islands,  as  is  generally  known 
are  situated  about  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast  of  America,  and  lie  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  equator.  The  archipelago  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  principal  islands,  of  which  five  ex¬ 
ceed  the  others  in  size — namely,  Albemarle, 
Indefatigable,  Chatham,  Narliorough,  and 
James,  the  smaller  ones  are  Barrington,  Charles, 
Hood,  Bindloes,  and  Abington. 

The  climate  is  not  excessively  hot,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  their  position,  nor  does  much 
rain  fall,  but  the  clouds  hang  low,  and  though 
the  lower  parts  are  sterile,  at  an  elevation  of  a 
thousand  feet  and  up  wards,  it  possesses  a  toler¬ 
ably  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  islands  are  all  volcanic,  and  Darwin, 
whom  we  quote,  says  there  cannot  be  less  than 
two  thousand  craters  throughout  the  group. 
They  are  generally  very  sterile,  aud  water  is 
exceedingly  scarce ;  on  some  of  the  islands 
none  is  known  to  exist. 

The  animals,  insects  and  plants,  of  these 
islands,  in  most  instances,  differ  from  all  others 
known,  but  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and 
except  tortoises  and  a  few  wild  pig^  of  no  use 
to  man.  There  are  numerous  good  harbors, 
and  the  neighboring  seas  abound  with  whales, 
which  causes  it  to  be  much  frequented  by 
whalers.  Excellent  fish  is  caught  clwse  to  the 
shore,  and  as  we  mentioned  before  in  this  jour¬ 
nal  there  is  a  fishing  establishment  of  about 
thirty  men  on  the  islands,  who  dry  the  fish  and 
find  a  ready  market  for  them  in  Peru.  Nitre  is 
said  to  exist,  and  latterly  we  have  heard  of 
large  deposits  of  guano,  extending  thirty  miles 
in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  over  110  feet 
in  depth,  but  Darwin  expressly  says  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  scarcity  of  aquatic  birds  at 
this  group,  and  captains  of  vessels  who  have 
visited  them  all  assure  us  that  they  never  knew 
of  the  existence  of  any. 

Such  are  the  Galapagos  Islands  as  they  at 
present  exist,  but  if  they  all  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  is  not  improbable 
that  their  energy,  experience  and  skill  may 
convert  them  into  a  fruitfol  storehouse  and  a 
pleasant  resting  place  for  the  mariner  who 
traverses  the  Pacific. — Panama  Herald. 
- - 

A  Forthcoming  Wonder. — According  to  a 
correspondent  of  Herapath’s  (English)  Journal, 
steam  power  is  to  be  superseded  by  “  Poulson’s 
Patent  Pendulum  T  Lever,”  which  will  be 
brought  before  the  public  in  about  a  month. 
Two  men,  in  a  sitting  position,  will  be  able  with 
ease  to  propel  a  railway  engine  of  twenty-five 
horse  power,  with  its  full  complement  of  car¬ 
riages,  at  any  speed  attainable  by  steam  power, 
'^e  tenders  and  boUers  of  the  present  engines 
will  be  no  longer  required,  and  the  new  engines 
will  be  constracted  of  about  one-fourth  the 
weight,  and  say  at  one-sixth  or  one- eighth  the 
cost.  The  wheels  and  frames  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  engines  will  be  available  for  the  new 
ones. 
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THE  TOVOH  YARN. 

(From  “  Way  Dovn  Eaat ;  or,  Portraituroa  of  YankM 
LiN,”  a  Tolamo  of  homoroaa  atorica,  by  Seba  Smith,  re 
orntly  pnbliabed  by  J.  C.  Darby,  New  York.] 

Major  Grant,  of  Massachosette,  was  return¬ 
ing  home  from  Moosehead  Lake,  where  he  had 
been  to  after  one  of  his  newly-pnrchased  town¬ 
ships,  and  to  sell  stumpage  to  the  loggers  for 
the  ensuing  winter,  when  he  stopped  for  the 
night  at  a  snug  tavern  in  one  of  the  back 
towns  in  Maine,  and  having  been  to  the  stable, 
and  seen  with  his  own  eyes  that  his  horse  was 
well  provided  with  hay  and  grain,  he  returned 
to  the  bar-room,  laid  aside  his  cloak,  and  took 
a  seat  by  the  box  stove,  which  was  waging  a 
hot  war  with  the  cold  and  raw  atmosphere  of 
November. 

The  major  was  a  large,  portly  man,  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  loved  his  comfort.  Hav¬ 
ing  called  for  a  mug  of  hot  flip,  he  loaded  his 
long  pipe,  and  prepared  for  a  long  and  com¬ 
fortable  smoke.  He  was  also  a  very  social 
man,  and  there  being  but  one  person  in  the 
room  with  him,  he  invited  him  to  join  him  in 
a  tumbler  of  flip.  This  gentleman  was  Doc¬ 
tor  Snow,  an  active  member  of  a  temperance 
society,  and  therefore  he  politely  begged  to  be 
excused ;  but  having  a  good  share  of  the 
volubility  natural  to  bis  profession,  he  readily 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  megor,  ans¬ 
wered  many  of  his  inquiries  about  the  town¬ 
ships  in  that  section  of  the  State,  described 
minutely  the  process  of  lumbering,  explained 
how  it  mi^t  be  made  profitable,  and  showed 
why  it  was  often  attended  with  great  loss.  A 
half  hour  passed  imperceptibly  away,  and  the 
doctor  rose,  drew  his  wra^er  dose  about  him, 
and  planed  hiteap  on  his  head.  The  major  look- 
fft  ^  room  with  an  air  of  uneasiness. 

g'dng  so  soon.  Doctor  T  No  more 
•ailpAy  here  to-night,  think  T  Dnll  business. 


Doctor,  to  sit  alone  one  of  these  long  tedious 
evenings.  Always  want  somebody  to  talk 
with ;  man  wasn’t  made  to  be  alone,  you  know.” 

“  True,”  said  the  doctor,  “  and  I  should  be 
happy  to  spend  the  evening  with  you ;  but  I 
have  to  go  three  miles  to  see  a  patient  yet  to¬ 
night,  and  it’s  high  time  I  was  off.  But  luckily, 
Miyor,  you  won’t  be  left  alone  after  all,  for 
there  comes  Jack  Robinson,  driving  his  horse 
and  wagon  into  the  yard  now  ;  and  I  presume 
he’ll  not  only  spend  the  evening  with  you,  but 
stop  all  night.” 

‘‘Well,  that’s  good  news,”  said  the  Major, 
“  if  he’ll  only  talk.  Will  he  talk.  Doctor?” 

“  Talk  ?  yes !  till  all  is  blue.  He’s  the 
greatest  talker  you  ever  met.  I’ll  tell  yon 
what  ’tis.  Major,  I’ll  bet  the  price  of  your 
reckoning  here  to-night,  that  you  may  ask  him 
the  most  direct  simple  question  you  please,  and 
yon  shan’t  get  an  answer  from  him  under  half 
an  hour,  and  he  shall  keep  talking  a  steady 
stream  the  whole  time,  too.” 

“  Done,”  said  the  major ;  “  ’tis  a  bet.  Let  ns 
understand  it  fairly,  now.  Yon  say  I  may  ask 
him  any  simple,  plain  question  I  please,  and  he 
shall  be  half  an  hour  answering  it,  and  talk  all 
the  time  too ;  and  you  will  bet  my  night’s 
reckoning  of  it.” 

“  That’s  the  bet  exactly,”  said  the  doctor. 

Here  the  parties  shook  bands  upon  it,  just  as 
the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Jack  Robinson  came 
limping  into  the  room,  supported  by  a  crutch, 
and  with  something  of  a  bustling,  care-for- 
nothing  air,  hobbled  along  toward  the  fire. 
The  doctor  introdnced  Mr.  Jack  Robinson  to 
Major  Grant,  and  after  the  usual  salutations  and 
shaking  of  hands,  Mr.  Robinson  took  his  seat  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  stove,  opposite  the  major. 

Mr.  Jack  Robinson  was  a  small,  brisk  man. 
with  a  grey  twinkling  eye,  and  a  knowing  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance.  As  he  carefhlly  set¬ 
tled  himself  into  his  chair,  resting  his  lame  limb 


against  the  edge  of  the  stove-hearth,  he  threw 
his  hat  carelessly  upon  the  floor,  laid  his  crutch 
across  his  knee,  and  looked  round  with  a  satis¬ 
fied  air,  that  seemed  to  say,  “  Now,  gentlemen, 
if  yon  want  to  know  the  time  of  day,  here’s 
the  boy  that  can  tell  ye.” 

“  Allow  me,  Mr.  Robinson,  to  help  you  to  a 
tumbler  of  hot  flip,”  said  the  major,  raising  the 
mug  from  the  stove. 

“  With  all  my  heart,  and  thank  ye  too,”  said 
Robinson,  taking  a  sip  from  the  tumbler.  l 
believe  there’s  nothing  better  for  a  cold  day 
than  a  hot  flip.  I’ve  known  it  to  cure  many  a 
one  who  was  thought  to  be  in  a  consumption. 
There’s  something  so” — 

“And  I  have  known  it,”  said  the  doctor, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  “  to  kill  many  a  one 
that  was  thought  to  have  an  excellent  constitu¬ 
tion  and  sound  health.” 

“  There’s  something  so  warming,”  continued 
Mr.  Robinson,  following  up  his  own  thoughts 
so  earnestly  that  he  seemed  not  to  have  heard 
the  remark  of  the  doctor,  “  there’s  something 
so  warming  and  so  nourishing  in  hot  flip,  it 
seems  to  give  new  life  to  the  blood,  and  puts 
the  insides  all  in  good  trim.  And  as  for  cold 
weather,  it  will  keep  that  out  better  than  any 
double-milled  kersey  or  fearnot  great  coat  that 
I  ever  see. 

“  I  could  drive  twenty  miles  in  a  cold  day 
with  a  good  mug  of  hot  flip  easier  than  I  could 
ten  miles  without  it.  And  this  is  a  cold  day, 
gentlemen,  a  real  cold  day,  there’s  no  mistake 
I  about  it.  This  norwester  cuts  like  a  razor. 

:  But  tain’t  nothing  near  so  cold  as  ’twas  a  year 
ago,  the  twenty-second  day  of  this  month. 

I  That  day,  it  seemed  as  if  your  breath  would 
;  freeze  stiff  before  it  got  an  inch  from  your 
'  mouth.  I  drove  my  little  Canada  grey  in  a 
,  sleigh  that  day  twelve  miles  in  forty-five  min- 

■  utes,  and  froze  two  of  my  toes  on  my  lame  leg 

>  as  stiff  as  maggots.  Them  toes  chill  a  great 
!  deal  quicker  than  they  do  on  t’other  foot.  In 
t  my  well  days  I  never  froze  the  coldest  day 

that  ever  blew.  But  that  cold  snap,  the  twen- 
,  ty-second  day  of  last  November,  if  my  little 
grey  hadn’t  gone  like  a.bird,  would  have  done 
!  the  job  for  my  poor  lame  foot.  When  I  got 
I  home  I  found  two  of  my  sheep  dead,  and  they 
‘  were  under  a  good  shed,  too.  And  one  of  my 
I  neighbors,  poor  fellow,  weqt  int*  the  woods 
[  after  a  load  of  wood,  and^  we  found  him  next 
r  day  froze  to  death,  leaning  up  against  a  beech 
r  tree  as  stiff  as  a  stake.  But  his  oxen  was  alive 
and  well.  It’s  very  wonderful  how  much 
i  longer  a  brute  critter  will  stan’  the  cold  than 
:  a  man  will.  T^em  oxen  didn’t  even  shiver.” 
i  “  Perhaps,”  said  the  doctor,  stahding  with 
1  his  back  towards  Mr.  Robinson,  '•  perhaps  the 
)  oxen  had  taken  a  mug  of  hot  flip  before  they 
went  into  the  woods.”  • 

By  this  time  Mqjor  Grant  began  to  feel  a 
I  little  suspicious  that  he  might  lose  his  bet,  and 
!  was  setting  all  his  wits  to  work  to  fix  on  a  ques- 
,  tion  so  direct  and  limited  in  its  nature,  that  it 
-  could  not  fail  to  draw  from  Mr.  Robinson  a 
.  pretty  direct  answer.  He  had  thought  at  first 

>  of  making  some  simple  inqniry  about  the  wca- 
l  ther  ;  but  he  now  felt  convinced  that,  with  Mr. 
i  Robinson,  the  weather  was  a  very  copious  sub- 

•  ject.  He  had  also  several  times  thought  of  ask- 

•  ing  some  question  in  relation  to  the  beverage 

•  they  were  drinking ;  such  as,  whether  Mr.  Rob- 

■  inson  preferred  flip  to  hot  sling.  And  at  first 

>  he  could  hardly  perceive,  if  the  questiou  were 
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put  direct,  how  it  could  fwl  to  bring  out  a  di¬ 
rect  yes  or  no.  But  the  discursive  nature  of 
Mr.  Robinson’s  eloquence  on  flip  had  already 
induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  another  di¬ 
rection  for  a  safe  and  suitable  question.  At 
last  he  thought  he  would  make  his  inquiry  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  lameness.  He 
would  have  asked  the  cause  of  his  lameness, 
but  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  the  cause 
might  not  be  clearly  known,  or  his  lameness 
might  have  been  produced  by  a  complication  of 
*  causes,  that  would  allow  too  much  latitude  for 
a  reply.  He  resolved,  therefore,  simply  to  ask 
him  whether  his  lameness  was  in  the  leg  or  in 
the  foot.  That  was  a  question  which  it  appeared 
to  him  required  a  short  answer.  For  if  it  were 
in  the  leg,  Mr.  Robinson  would  say  it  was  In 
his  leg ;  and  if  it  were  in  both,  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  say,  in  both  ? 
and  that  would  seem  to  be  the  end  of  the 
story. 

Having  at  length  fully  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  point  of  attack,  he  prepared  for  the 
charge,  and  taking  a  careless  look  at  his  watch, 
he  gave  the  doctor  a  sly  wink.  Doctor  Snow, 
without  turning  or  scarce  appearing  to  move 
drew  his  watch  from  beneath  his  wrapper  so 
far  as  to  see  the  hour,  and  returned  it  again  to 
his  pocket. 

“  Mr.  Robinson,”  said  the  major,  “  if  I  may 
presume  to  make  the  inquiry,  is  your  lameness 
in  the  leg  or  in  the  foot?” 

“  Well,  that  reminds  me,”  said  Mr.  Robinson, 
taking  a  sip  from  the  tumbler,  which  he  still 
held  in  his  hand,  “  that  reminds  me  of  what  my 
old  rather  said  to  me  once  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Says  he,  ‘Jack,  you  blockhead,  don’t  you  never 
tell  how  it  come  there.’  The  reason  of  his  say¬ 
ing  it  was  this :  Father  and  I  was  coming  in 
the  steamboat  from  New  York  to  Providence ; 
and  they  was  all  strangers  on  board — we  didn’t 
know  one  of  ’em  from  Adam  ;  and  on  the  way 
one  of  the  passengers  missed  his  pocket-book, 
and  begnn  to  make  a  great  outcry  about  it.  He 
called  the  captain,  and  said  there  must  be  a 
search.  The  boat  must  be  searched,  and  all  the 
passengers  and  all  on  board  must  be  searched. 
Well,  the  captain  he  agreed  to  it ;  and  at  it  they 
went,  and  overhauled  everything  from  one  end  of 
the  boat  to  t’other  ;  but  they  couldn’t  find  hide 
nor  hair  of  it.  And  they  searched  all  the  passen¬ 
gers  and  all  the  hands,  but  they  couldn’t  get 
no  track  on’t.  And  the  man  that  lost  the 
pocket-book  took  on  and  made  a  great  fuss. 
He  said  it  wasn’t  so  much  on  account  of  the 
money,  for  there  wasn’t  a  great  deal  in  it ;  but 
the  papers  in  it  were  of  great  consequence  to 
him.  and  he  offered  to  give  ten  dollars  to  any 
body  that  would  find  it.  Pretty  soon  after 
that,  I  was  fixin’  up  father’s  berth  a  little, 
where  he  was  going  to  sleep,  and  I  found  the 
pocket-book  under  the  clothes  at  the  head  of 
the  berth,  where  the  thief,  had  tucked  it  away 
while  the  search  was  going  on.  So  I  took  it, 
tickled  enough,  and  run  to  the  man,  and  told 
him  I  had  found  his  pocket-book.  He  catched 
it  out  of  my  hands,  and  says  he,  ‘  Where  did 
yon  find  it?’  Says  I, '  Under  the  clothes  in  the 
head  of  my  father's  berth.’ 

“  ‘  In  your  father’s  berth,  did  you?’  says  he, 
and  he  give  me  a  look  and  spoke  so  sharp,  I 
jumped  as  if  I  was  going  out  of  my  skin. 

“  Says  he,  ‘  show  me  the  place.’ 

“  So  I  run  and  showed  him  the  place. 


“  ‘  Call  your  father  here,’  says  he.  So  I  run 
and  called  father. 

“  Now  Mister,’  says  he  to  father,  ‘  I  ^onld 
like  to  know  how  my  pocket-book  come  in  your 
berth.’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know  nothin’  about  it,’  says  fa¬ 
ther.  > 

“  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  says  he,  ‘  Young 
man,  how  came  this  pocket-book  in  your  fa¬ 
ther's  berth  ?’ 

“  Says  I,  ‘  I  can’t  tell.  I  found  it  there,  and 
that’s  all  I  know  about  it.’ 

“  Then  he  called  the  captain  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  us.  The  captain  said  he  didn’t.  The 
man  looked  at  ns  mighty  sharp,  first  to  father, 
and  then  to  me,  and  eyed  us  from  top  to  toe. 
We  wasn’t  neither  of  us  dressed  very  slick,  and 
we  could  tell  by  bis  looks  pretty  well  what  he 
was  thinking.  At  lost  he  said  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  passengers  whether,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  should  pay  the  boy  the  ten  dol¬ 
lars  or  not  I  looked  at  father,  and  his  face 
was  as  red  as  a  blaze,  and  I  see  bis  dander  be- 
gtm  to  rise.  He  didn’t  wait  for  any  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  to  give  their  opinion  about  it,  but  says 
he  to  the  man,  “  Dod-rot  your  money !  if  you’ve 
got  any  more  money  than  yon  want,  you  may 
throw  it  into  the  sea  for  what  I  care  ;  but  if 
you  offer  any  of  it  to  my  boy.  I’ll  send  you 
where  a  streak  of  lightning  wouldn’t  reach  you 
in  six  months.” 

“  That  seemed  to  settle  the  business ;  the 
man  didn’t  say  no  more  to  father,  and  most 
of  the  passengers  begun  to  look  as  if  they 
didn’t  believe  father  was  guilty.  But  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  after  that,  on  the  passage,  I  see  the 
man  that  lost  the  pocket-book  whisper  to  some 
of  the  passengers,  and  then  turn  and  look  at 
father.  And  then  father  wonld  look  gritty 
enough  to  bite  a  board-nail  off.  When  we  got 
ashore,  as  soon  as  we  got  a  little  out  of  sight  of 
folks,  father  catched  hold  of  my  arm  and  gave 
it  a  most  awful  jerk,  and  says  he,  “  Jack  you 
blockhead,  don’t  you  never  tell  where  any¬ 
thing  is  again,  unless  yon  can  first  tell  how  it 
come  there.” 

“  Now  it  would  be  about  as  difficult,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Robinson  after  a  slight  pause,  which 
he  employed  in  taking  a  sip  from  bis  tumbler, 
“  for  me  to  tell  to  a  certainty  how  I  come  by 
this  lameness,  as  it  was  to  tcli  how  the  pocket- 
book  come  in  father’s  berth.  There  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  folks  aboard,  and  we  knew  some  of  ’em 
must  a  put  it  in  ;  but  which  one  ’twas,  it  would 
have  puzzled  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  tell. 
Well,  it’s  pretty  much  sp  with  my  lameness. 
This  poor  leg  of  mine  has  gone  through  some 
most  awful  sieges,  and  it’s  a  wonder  there’s  an 
inch  of  it  left  But  it’s  a  pretty  good  leg  yet ; 
I  can  almost  bear  my  weight  npon  it ;  and  with 
the  help  of  a  crutch  you’d  be  surprised  to  see 
how  fast  I  can  get  over  the  ground.” 

“  Then  your  lameness  is  in  the  leg  rather 
than  in  the  foot?”  said  Major  Grant  taking 
advantage  of  a  short  pause  in  Mr.  Robinson’s 
speech. 

“Well,  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you  all  the 
particulars,”  said  Mr.  Robinson.  ‘‘You’ve  no 
idea  what  terrible  narrow  chances  I’ve  gone 
through  with  this  leg.” 

“  Then  the  difficulty  u  in  the  leg,  is  it  not?” 
said  Major  Grant. 

“  Weli,  after  I  tell  you  the  particulars,”  said 
Mr.  Robinson,  “  you  can  judge  for  yourseif. 


The  way  it  first  got  hurt  was  going  in  a  swim¬ 
ming,  when  I  was  abont  tweive  years  old.  I 
could  swim  like  a  duck,  and  used  to  be  in 
Uncle  John’s  mill-pond  along  with  his  Stephen 
haif  the  time.  Uncle  John,  he  always  used  to 
keep  scolding  at  ns  and  telling  of  us  we  shouid 
get  sucked  into  the  floome  bime-by,  and  break 
our  plaguy  necks  under  the  water-wheel.  Bnt 
we  knew  better.  We’d  tried  it  so  much  we 
could  tell  jest  how  near  we  conld  go  to  the 
gate  and  get  away  again  without  being  drawn 
through.  But  one  day  Steeve,  jest  to  plague 
me,  threw  my  straw  hat  into  the  pond  between 
me  and  the  gate.  I  was  swimming  about  two 
rods  from  the  gate,  and  the  hat  was  almost  as 
near  as  we  dared  to  go,  and  the  stream  was 
sucking  it  down  pretty  fast ;  so  I  sprang  with 
all  my  might  to  keebt  the  hat  before  it  shonld 
go  through  and  get  smashed  under  the  water¬ 
wheel.  When  I  got  within  about  half  my 
length  of  it,  I  found  I  was  as  near  the  gate  as 
we  ever  dared  to  go.  Bnt  I  hated  to  lose  the 
hat,  and  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  get  a 
little  nearer,  so  I  fetched  a  qtring  with  all  my 
might,  and  grabbed  the  hat  and  put  it  on  my 
head,  and  turned  back  and  pulled  for  my  life. 
At  first  I  thought  I  gained  a  little,  and  I  made 
my  hands  and  feet  fly  as  tight  as  I  could  spring. 
In  about  a  minute  I  found  I  didn’t  gain  a  bit 
one  way  nor  t’other ;  and  then  I  sprang  as  if 
I  would  a  tors  my  arms  off ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  I  could  feel  the  sweat  start  all  over  me  right 
there  in  the  water.  I  begun  to  feel  all  at  once 
as  if  death  had  me  by  the  heels,  and  I  screamed 
for  help.  Stephen  was  on  the  shore  watching 
me,  but  he  couldn’t  get  near  enough  to  help  me. 
When  he  see  1  couldn’t  gain  any,  and  heard  me 
scream,  he  was  about  as  scared  as  I  was,  and 
turned  and  run  towards  the  mill,  and  screamed 
for  uncle  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl.  In  a  min- 
nte  uncle  come  rnnning  to  the  mill-pond,  and 
got  there  jest  time  enough  to  see  me  going 
through  the  gate  feet  foremost.  Uncle  said,  if 
he  should  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah,  he 
should  never  forget  what  a  beseeching  look  my 
eyes  had  as  I  lifted  up  my  hands  towards  him 
and  then  sunk  guggling  into  the  floome.  He 
knew  I  should  be  smashed  all  to  pieces  under 
the  great  water-wheel ;  but  he  run  round  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the  tail  of  the  mill  to  be 
ready  to  pick  up  my  mangled  body  when  it  got 
through,  so  I  might  be  carried  home  and  buried. 
Presently  he  see  me  drifting  along  in  the  white 
foam  that  came  out  from  under  the  mill,  and  he 
got  a  pole  with  a  hook  to  it  and  drawed  me  to 
the  shore.  He  found  I  was  not  jammed  all  to 
pieces  as  he  expected,  though  he  couldn’t  see 
any  signs  of  life.  But  having  considerabie 
doctor  skill,  he  went  to  work  upon  me,  and 
rolled  me  over,  and  rubbed  me,  and  worked 
upon  me,  till  bime-by  I  began  to  groan  and 
breathe.  And  at  last  I  come  to,  so  I  could 
speak.  They  carried  me  home  and  sent  for  a 
doctor  to  examine  me.  My  left  foot  and  leg 
was  terribly  bruised,  and  one  of  the  bones 
broke,  and  that  was  all  the  hurt  toere  was  on 
me.  I  must  have  gone  lengthways  right  in  be¬ 
tween  two  buckets  of  the  water-wheel,  and  that 
saved  my  life.  But  this  poor  leg  and  foot  got 
sueh  a  bruising  I  wasn’t  able  to  go  a  step  on  it 
for  three  months,  and  never  got  entirely  over 
it  to  this  day.” 

“  Then  your  lameness  is  in  the  leg  aad  foot 
both,  is  it  not?”  said  Miyor  Grant,  hoping  at 
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this  favorable  point  to  get  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

“  Oh,  it  wasn’t  that  braising  under  the  mill¬ 
wheel,”  said  Mr.  Jack  Robinson,  “  that  caused 
this  lameness,  though  I’ve  no  doubt  it  caused  a 
part  of  it  and  helps  to  make  it  worse ;  but  it 
wasn’t  the  principal  cause.  I’ve  had  tougher 
scrapes  than  that  in  mj  daj,  and  I  was  going 
on  to  tell  you  what  I  s’pose  hurt  my  leg  more 
than  anything  else  ever  happened  to  it.  When 
I  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  I  was  the  great¬ 
est  hunter  there  was  within  twenty  miles  round. 

I  had  a  first-rate  little  fowling-piece ;  she  would 
carry  as  true  as  a  hair.  I  could  hit  a  squirrel 
fifty  yards  twenty  times  running.  And  at  all 
the  thanksgiving  shooting-matches  I  used  to 
pop  off  the  geese  and  turkeys  so  fast,  as  spoilt 
all  their  fun;  and  they  got  so  at  last  they 
wouldn’t  let  me  fire  till  all  tiie  rest  had  fired 
round  three  times  a  piece.  And  when  all  of 
'em  had  fired  at  a  turkey  three  times  and 
couldn’t  hit  it,  they  would  say,  ‘  well,  that  tur¬ 
key  belongs  to  Jack  Robinson.’  So  I  would  up 
and  fire  and  pop  it  over.  Well,  I  used  to  be  al¬ 
most  everlastingly  a  gunning;  and  father  would 
fret  and  scold,  because  whenever  there  was  any 
work  to  do.  Jack  was  always  off  in  the  woods. 
One  day  I  started  to  go  over  Bear  Mountain, 
about  two  miles  from  home,  to  see  if  I  couldn’t 
kill  some  raccoons;  and  I  took  my  brother 
Ned,  who  was  three  years  younger  than  my¬ 
self,  with  me  to  help  bring  home  the  game.  We 
took  some  bread  and  cheese  and  doughnuts  in 
our  pockets,  for  we  calculated  to  be  gone  all 
day,  and  I  shouldered  my  little  fowling-piece, 
and  took  a  plenty  of  powder  and  shot  and 
small  ballets,  and  off  we  started  through  the 
woods.  When  we  got  round  the  other  side  of 
Bear  Mountain,  where  I  had  always  had  the 
best  luck  in  hunting,  it  was  about  noon.  On 
the  way  I  had  killed  a  couple  of  grey  squirrels, 
a  large  fat  raccoon,  and  a  hedge-hog.  We  sot 
down  under  a  large  beech  tree  to  eat  our  bread 
and  cheese.  As  we  sot  eating,  we  looked  up 
into  the  tree,  and  it  was  very  full  of  beech¬ 
nuts.  They  were  about  ripe,  but  there  had  not 
been  frost  enough  to  make  them  drop  much 
from  the  tree.  So  says  I  to  Ned,  Let  us 
take  some  sticks  and  climb  this  tree  and 
beat  off  some  nuts  to  carry  home.  So  we  got 
some  sticks,  and  up  we  went.  We  hadn’t  but 
jest  got  cleverly  up  into  the  body  of  the  tree, 
before  we  heard  something  crackling  among 
the  bashes  a  few  rods  off.  We  looked  and  lis¬ 
tened,  and  heard  it  again,  loader  and  nearer. 
In  a  minute  we  see  the  bashes  moving,  not 
three  rods  off  from  the  tree,  and  something 
black  stirring  about  among  them.  Then  out 
come  an  awful  great  black  bear,  the  ugllest- 
looking  feller  that  ever  I  laid  my  eyes  on.  He 
looked  up  towards  the  tree  we  was  on,  and 
turned  up  his  nose  as  though  he  was  snuffing 
something.  I  begun  to  feel  pretty  streaked  ;  I 
knew  bears  was  terrible  climbers,  and  I’d  a 
gin  all  the  world  if  I’d  only  had  my  gun  in  my 
hand,  well  loaded.  But  there  was  no  time  to 
go  down  after  it  now,  and  I  thought  the  only 
way  was  to  keep  as  still  as  possible,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  might  go  off  again  about  his  business. 
So  we  didn’t  stir  nor  hardly  breathe.  Whether 
the  old  feller  smelt  us,  or  whether  he  was  look¬ 
ing  for  beechnuts,  I  don’t  know ;  but  he  reared 
right  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  walked  as  straight 
to  the  tree  as  a  man  could  walk.  He  walked 


round  the  tree  twice,  and  tamed  his  great  black 
nose  up,  and  looked  more  like  Old  Nick  than 
anything  I  ever  see  before.  Then  he  stuck  his 
sharp  nails  into  the  sides  of  the  tree,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  hitch  himself  up.  I  felt  as  if  we  had 
got  into  a  bad  scrape,  and  wished  we  was  out 
of  it.  Ned  begun  to  cry.  But,  says  I  to  Ned, 

‘  It’s  no  use  to  take  on  about  it ;  if  he’s  coming 
up  we  must  fij^t  him  off  the  best  way  we  can.’ 
We  climb’d  up  higher  into  the  tree,  and  the  old 
bear  come  hitching  along  up  after  us.  I  made 
Ned  go  up  above  me,  and,  as  I  had  a  pretty 
good  club  in  my  hand,  I  thought  I  might  be 
able  to  keep  the  old  feller  down.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  stop  for  the  beechnuts,  but  kept  climb¬ 
ing  right  up  towards  us.  When  he  got  up 
pretty  near  I  poked  my  club  at  him,  and  he 
showed  his  teeth  and  growled.  Says  I,  ‘  Ned, 
scrabble  up  a  little  higher.’  We  dim  up  two 
or  three  limbs  higher,  and  the  old  bear  followed 
close  after.  When  he  got  up  so  he  could  al¬ 
most  touch  my  feet,  I  thought  it  was  time  to 
begin  to  fight  So  I  up  with  my  club  and  tried 
to  fetch  him  a  pelt  over  the  nose.  And  the 
very  first  blow  he  knocked  the  club  right  out 
of  my  hand,  with  his  great  nigger  paw,  os  easy 
as  I  eould  knock  it  out  of  the  hand  of  a  baby  a 
year  old.  I  begun  to  think  then  it  was  gone 
goose  with  ns.  However,  I  took  Ned’s  club, 
and  thought  I’d  try  once  more-;  but  he  knock¬ 
ed  it  out  of  my  hand  like  a  feather,  and  made 
another  hitch  and  grabbed  at  my  feet.  We 
scrabbled  up  the  tree,  and  he  after  ns,  till  we 
got  almost  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  At  last  I 
had  to  stop  a  little  for  Ned,  and  the  old  bear 
clinched  my  feet.  First  he  stuck  bis  claw  into 
’em,  and  then  he  stuck  his  teeth  into  ’em,  and 
begun  to  naw.  I  felt  as  if  ’twas  a  gone  case, 
but  I  kicked  and  fit,  and  told  Ned  to  get  up 
higher ;  and  he  did  get  up  a  little  higher,  and 
I  got  up  a  little  higher  too,  and  the  old  bear 
made  another  hitch  and  come  up  higher,  and 
begun  to  naw  my  heels  again.  And  then  the 
top  of  the  tree  begun  to  bend,  for  we  had  got 
up  so  high  we  was  all  on  a  single  limb  as 
’twere  ;  and  it  bent  a  little  more,  and  cracked 
and  broke,  and  down  we  went,  bear  and  all, 
about  thirty  feet,  to  the  ground.  At  first  1 
didn’t  know  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive.  I 
guess  we  all  lay  still  as  much  as  a  minute  be¬ 
fore  we  could  make  out  to  breathe.  When  I 
come  to  my  feeling  a  little,  I  found  the  bear 
had  fell  on  my  lame  leg,  and  give  it  another 
most  awful  crashing.  Ned  wasn’t  hurt  much. 
He  fell  on  top  of  the  bear,  and  the  bear  fell 
partly  on  me.  Ned  sprang  off  and  got  out  of 
the  way  of  the  bear ;  and  in  about,  a  minute 
more  toe  bear  crawled  up  slowly  on  to  his 
feet,  and  began  to  walk  off,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  us,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  see 
that  he  went  rather  lame.  .When  I  come  to 
try  my  legs  I  found  one  of  ’em  was  terribly 
smashed,  and  I  couldn’t  walk  a  step  on  it.  So 
I  told  Ned  to  hand  me  my  gun,  and  to  go 
home  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and  get  the  horse 
and  father,  and  come  and  carry  me  home. 

“  Ned  went  off  upon  a  quick  trot,  as  if  he 
was  after  the  doctor.  But  the  blundering 
critter — Ned  always  was  a  great  blunderer — 
lost  his  way,  and  wandered  about  in  the  woods 
all  night,  and  didn’t  get  home  till  sunrise  next 
morning.  The  way  I  spent  the  night  wasn’t 
very  comfortable,  I  can  tell  ye.  Jest  before 
dark  it  begun  to  rain,  and  I  looked  round  to 


try  to  find  some  kind  of  a  shelter.  At  last  I 
see  a  great  tree,  lying  on  the  ground  a  little 
ways  off,  that  seemed  to  be  holler.  I  crawled 
along  to  it,  and  found  there  was  a  holler  in  one 
end  large  enough  for  me  to  creep  into.  So  in 
I  went,  and  in  order  to  get  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  the  spattering  of  the  rain,  and  keep 
myself  dry,  i  crept  in  as  much  as  ten  feet.  I 
laid  there  and  rested  myself  as  well  as  I  could, 
though  my  leg  pained  me  too  much  to  sleep. 
Some  time  in  the  night,  all  at  once,  I  heerd  a 
sort  of  rustling  noise  at  the  end  of  the  log 
where  I  come  in.  My  hair  stood  right  on  eend.. 
It  was  dark  as  Egypt ;  I  couldn’t  sec  the  least 
thing,  but  I  could  hear  the  rustling  noise  again, 
and  it  sounded  as  if  it  was  coming  into  the  log. 

I  held  my  breath,  but  I  could  hear  something 
breathing  heavily,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  scratching  against  the  sides  of  the  log, 
and  it  kept  a  working  along  in  towards  me.  I 
clinched  my  fowling-piece  and  held  on  to  it. 
’Twas  well  loaded  with  a  brace  of  balls  and 
some  shot  besides.  But  whether  to  fire,  or 
what  to  do,  I  couldn’t  tell.  I  was  sure  there 
was  some  terrible  critter  in  the  log,  and  the 
rustling  noise  kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  me.  At  last  I  heerd  a  low  kind  of  a  growl. 

I  thought  if  I  was  only  dead  and  decently 
buried  somewhere  I  should  be  glad  ;  for  to  be 
eat  up  alive  there  by  bears,  or  wolves,  or  cata¬ 
mounts,  I  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  it.  In  a 
minute  more  something  made  a  horrible  grab 
at  my  feet,  and  begun  to  naw  ’em.  At  first  I 
crawled  a  little  further  into  the  tree.  But  the 
critter  was  hold  of  my  feet  again  in  a  minute, 
and  I  found  it  was  no  use  for  me  to  go  in  any 
further.  I  didn’t  hardly  dare  to  fire ;  for  I 
thought  if  I  didn’t  kill  the  critter,  it  would 
only  be  likely  to  make  him  fight  the  harder. 
And  then  again,  I  thought  if  I  should  kill  him, 
and  he  should  be  as  large  as  I  fancied  him  to 
be,  I  should  never  be  able  to  shove  him  out  of 
the  log,  nor  to  get  out  by  him.  While  I  was 
having  these  thoughts,  the  old  feller  was  naw- 
ing  and  tearing  my  foot  so  bad,  I  found  he 
would  soon  kill  me  if  I  laid  still.  So  I  took 
my  gun  and  pointed  down  by  my  feet,  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  holler  log  as  I  could,  and  let 
drive.  The  report  almost  stunned  me.  But 
when  I  come  to  my  hearing  again,  I  laid  still 
and  listened.  Everything  round  me  was  still 
as  death ;  I  couldn’t  hear  the  least  sound.  I 
crawled  back  a  few  inches  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  log,  and  was  stopt  by  something  against 
my  feet.  I  pushed  it.  'Twould  give  a  little, 
but  I  couldn’t  ipove  it.  I  got  my  hand  down 
far  enough  to  reach,  and  felt  the  fur  and  hair 
and  ears  of  some  terrible  animal. 

“  That  was  an  awful  long  night.  And  when 
the  morning  did  come,  the  critter  filled  the 
holler  up  so  much,  there  was  very  little  light 
come  in  where  1  was.  I  tried  again  to  shove 
the  animal  towards  the  mouth  of  the  log,  but 
found  ’twas  no  use, — I  couldn’t  move  him. 
At  last  the  light  came  in  so  much  that  I  felt 
pretty  sure  it  was  a  monstrous  great  beai*  that 
I  had  killed.  But  I  begun  to  feel  now  as  if 
I  was  buried  alive ;  for  I  was  afraid  our  folks 
wouldn’t  find  me,  and  I  was  sure  I  never  could 
get  out  myself.  But  about  two  hours  after 
sunrise,  all  at  once  I  thought  I  heered  some¬ 
body  holler  ‘  Jack.’  I  listened  and  I  heered  it 
again,  and  I  knew  ’twas  father’s  voice.  I  an¬ 
swered  as  loud  as  I  could  holler.  They  kept 
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hollering,  and  I  kept  hollering.  Sometimes 
they  wouid  go  further  off,  and  sometimes  come 
nearer.  My  voice  sounded  so  queer  they 
couldn’t  tell  where  it  come'  from,  nor  what  to 
make  of  it.  At  last,  by  going  round  consider- 
abie,  they  found  my  voice  seemed  to  be  some¬ 
where  round  the  holler  tree,  and  blme-by  fa¬ 
ther  come  along  and  put  his  head  into  the  hol¬ 
ler  of  the  tree,  and  called  out, '  Jack,  are  yon 
here?’  ‘Yes,  I  be,’ says  I,  ‘and  I  wish  you 
would  pull  this  bear  out,  so  I  can  get  out  my¬ 
self.’  When  they  got  os  out,  I  was  about  as 
much  dead  as  alive  ;  but  they  got  me  on  to  the 
horse,  and  led  me  home  and  nursed  me  op,  and 
had  a  doctor  to  set  my  leg  again  ;  and  it’s  a 
pretty  good  leg  yet.” 

Here,  while  Mr.  Robinson  was  taking  another 
lip  from  his  tumbler.  Major  Grant  glanced  at 
his  watch,  and  looking  np  to  Doctor  Snow, 
laid,  with  a  grave,  quiet  air,  “  Doctor,  I  give 
it  up ;  the  bet  is  yours.” 


RUSSIAN  EXILES  TO  SIBERIA. 

Leitch  Ritchie,  who  witnessed  the  departure 
from  Moscow  of  a  party  of  exiles  destined  for 
Siberia,  describes  the  scene  as  follows : — 

“  The  departure  of  the  exiles  for  Siberia  is  a 
scene  which  should  not  be  missed  by  the  trav¬ 
eler  ;  but,  in  order  to  let  him  enjoy  it  at  his 
ease,  one  thing  is  necessary  to  be  understood. 
The  mere  fact  of  transportation  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  severe  punishment ;  for  the  great 
body  of  the  criminals  consists  of  persons  who 
have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  a  com¬ 
pulsory  servitude  as  severe  as  that  which  awaits 
them  beyond  the  Ural  mountains.  Condemna¬ 
tion  to  the  minet  in  Siberia  is  what  they  dread 
—and  with  great  justice ;  for  this  is  a  substitu¬ 
tion  for  capital  punishment,  and  answers  the 
<mne  purpose,  only  extending  the  time  occupied 
by  the  act  of  dying,  from  a  few  minutes  to  a 
few  years. 


“Jn  a  temporary  depot,  erected  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Sparrow  hills,  I  found  the  destined 
wretches  about  to  commence  their  march.  A 
long  chain  secured  both  legs  at  the  ankles,  and, 
to  prevent  it  from  incommoding  them  in  walk¬ 
ing,  was  fastened  to  their  belt,  or  sash.  A  great 
many  were  Jews,  most  of  them  mujik$ ;  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  were  free  from 
those  physiognomical  marks  of  atrocity  which 
are  commonly  supposed  to  distinguish  the 
guilty.  Some  carts  were  near,  flied  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  some  of  their  male  re¬ 
lations  stood  beside  them  unmanacled,  who  had 
likewise  petitioned  to  be  permitted  to  share 
their  exile.  In  the  middle,  stood  a  man  who 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  air  of  an  English  dis¬ 
senting  clergyman ;  but  the  shape  of  hie  clothes 
and  hat,  and  the  large  buckles  in  his  shoes, 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  fashion  of  an  earlier 
day.  His  appearance  inspired  me  with  instinc¬ 
tive  respect,  and  his  face  seemed  absolutely  to 
beam  with  the  purest  and  noblest  philanthropy, 
lie  was  occupied  in  distributing  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  books  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  could 
read,  and  in  hearing  patiently,  and  often  re¬ 
dressing  instantly,  their  complaints.  The  exiles, 
on  their  part,  seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
Mend — a  father ;  but  their  affection  was  min¬ 
gled  with  the  deepest  respect.  Many  prostrated 
themselves  at  his  feet,  as  before  a  hely  image, 
and  touched  the  ground  with  their  forehead. — 
On  taking  leave,  he  embraced  and  kissed  them 
all,  one  by  one  ;  and  the  rattle  of  their  chains, 
as  they  began  the  march,  was  mingled  with 

sobs  and  blessings . Dr.  Haas,  for  this  was 

the  philanthropist's  name,  was  in  a  kind  of  offi¬ 
cial  situation,  acting  as  the  secretary  of  a  cha¬ 
ritable  body ;  and  he  passed  his  life  among  the 
sick  and  the  captives,  in  the  double  capacity  of 
physician  to  the  soul  and  body.” 

The  journey  lasts  seven  months.  In  the  Asi¬ 
atic  portion  of  it,  the  comfort  of  the  exiles  is  far 


less  cared  for;  while,  wearied  out  with  their 
protracted  travel,  their  powers  of  endurance 
are  proportionately  lessened,  and  there  is  often 
great  mortality:  between  1823  and  1832,  it 
amounted  to  about  one  fifth,  and  the  average 
number  of  exiles  was  ten  thousand  a  year.  On 
their  arrival,  the  worst  subjects  are  sent  to  the 
mines ;  and,  in  former  times,  they  hardly  ever 
again  saw  daylight,  but  by  the  regulations  of 
the  emperor  Nicholas  they  are  not  kept  under¬ 
ground  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  on 
Sunday  all  have  undisturbed  freedom.  Others 
of  this  ciass  are  confined  to  north-eastern  Sibe¬ 
ria,  the  climate  of  which  is  especially  severe. 
Those  of  a  less  henions  stamp  are  employed  on 
public  works  for  some  time,  and  then  allowed 
to  become  colonists.  The  least  serious  offend¬ 
ers  are  at  once  settled  as  colonists  in  southern 
Siberia,  and  thenceforth  may  be  considered  as 
quite  free,  except  that  they  cannot  quit  their 
location.  In  such  a  soil  and  climate,  it  is  as¬ 
serted  by  Haxthausen  that,  with  industry,  they 
may  within  two  or  three  years  find  themselves 
established  in  good  houses  of  their  own,  amid 
fields  supplying  every  want  of  a  rising  famiiy. 
It  is  also  affirmed,  that  the  young  people  reared 
in  these  abodes  turn  out,  on  the  whole,  of  most 
respectable  character,  and  are  associated  with 
accordingly  on  the  kindest  terms  by  neighbors 
of  other  classes — especially  by  the  peasants  of 
native  Siberian  race,  who,  by-the-way,  are  all 
entirely  free,  and  many  of  them  very  rich. 

As  above  remarked,  with  the  exception  of 
what  the  nature  of  their  crimes  may  impooe,  no 
restraint  is  laid  upon  their  freedom,  or  precau¬ 
tions  taken  to  prevent  their  leaving.  They 
possess  no  passports,  and  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  travel  twelve  hours  anywhere  in  the 
Russian  dominions  without  them.  But  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  the  necessary  papers,  many  exiles, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  stay  in  Siberia,  man¬ 
age  to  slip  away  to  more  con  geni  al  climes. 
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A  Word  to  onr  Reader*. 

We  appeal  fearlessly  to  our  readers,  those 
who  hare  been  acquainted  with  this  magazine 
from  its  commencement,  to  say  if  we  hare  not 
fully  and  fairly  redeemed,  and  more  than  re- 
—  deemed,  all  the  promises  and  pledges  we  made 
in  the  outset.  Excelsior  is  the  motto  upon 
which  the  magazine  has  been  conducted,  though 
it  has  not  been  emblazoned  upon  our  pages. 
We  have  been  content  to  let  our  works  praise 
us.  But  there  are  times  when'  even  modest 
folks  may  with  propriety  speak  out,  and  stand 
upon  their  dignity,  and  claim  their  deserts. 

When  the  first  number  of  the  United  States 
Mauazim  appeared,  some  of  the  critics  said  it 
was  by  far  too  good  a  magazine  for  a  dollar  a 
year,  with  so  much  interesting  and  instructive 
reading  matter,  beautifully  printed,  and  such 
valuable  illustrations,  and  they  predicted  that 
it  could  not  possibly  keep  up  to  the  standard 
with  which  it  started,  and  that  it  must  soon  de¬ 
teriorate  or  die  out  Now  what  are  the  facts  ? 
The  magazine  has  gone  on  improving  in  every 
number  from  the  first,  till  now  we  are  not  afraid 
to  challenge  the  world  to  show  another  periodi¬ 
cal  of  so  much  sterling  value  at  so  low  a  price. 
A  dollar  a  year  to  subscribers,  and  even  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  that,  rich  premiums  given  to  persons 
who  collect  and  send  in  clubs.  Just  examine 
the  present  number,  and  see  if  we  have  not  a 
perfect  right  to  speak  in  the  manner  we  do. 

We  commence  in  this  number,  as  promised 
in  onr  last,  a  series  of  original  illustrations  of 
remarkable  events  in  American  history,  which 
have  never  before  been  illustrated.  Colonel 
Gilley’s  Capture  of  the  Cannon,  and  Captain 
Gregg’s  miraculous  escape  with  life  after  being 
shot  and  scalped  by  the  Indians,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number,  are  specimens  of  the  series.  The 
designs  are  exceedingly  spirited,  and  will  be 
acknowledged  by  good  judges  to  possess  great 
merit.  Two  of  these  original  engravings,  with 
the  historical  events  written  out  to  accompany 
them,  will  in  future  appear  in  each  number  of 
this  magazine,  for  two  or  three  years  to  come, 
and  perhaps  longer.  The  publishers  have 
made  arrangements  for  a  very  extended  series 
of  these  engn^ings,  to  be  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  the  art,  in  connection  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  expensive  historical  work,  which  they 
have  in  preparation,  and  which,  although  now 
considerably  advanced,  will  require  a  year  or 
two  more  to  complete  it.  The  subscribers  to 
this  magazine,  therefore,  will  enjoy  a  rich 
and  rare  treat  a  long  way  in  advance  of  “  the 
rest  of  mankind.” 

The  publishers  have  also  provided  for  the 
present  year  a  series  of  beautiful  allegorical 
engravings,  representing  the  months  of  the 
year,  one  to  appear  each  month,  which  will 
add  no  small  interest  to  the  magazine.  <* 

Then  we  have  in  the  present  number  excel¬ 
lent  portraits  of  the  venerable  Lyman  Beecher, 
and  Archbishop  Hughes,  two  conspicuous  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  opposing  divisions  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  of  the  country,  with  biographical 
sketches.  The  series  of  portraits,  two  in  each 
number,  will  be  continued  for  several  years. 
They  are  engraved  from  the  best  likenesses  of 
the  originals  that  can  be  obtained. 

Then  there  are  two  engravings  in  the  present 
number,  illustrating  Hood’s  beautiful  poem, 


“  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  which  alone  are  worth 
double  the  cost  of  one  number  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  We  will  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  other 
illustrations,  but  invite  the  reader  to  examine 
for  himself,  and  to  look  also  at  the  large  amount 
of  interesting  and  instructive  reading,  and  if 
he  does  not  feel  convinced  that  this  is  by  far 
the  best  magazine,  for  the  price,  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  we  will  try  to  keep  adding  im¬ 
provements  till  he  shall  be  satisfied.  And, 
by-thc-bye,  we  are  making  arrangements  te  in¬ 
troduce  a  useful  feature,  which  we  have  for 
some  time  contemplated,  by  giving  engravings 
illustrating  new  inventions  and  improvements 
in  mechanical  arts  and  science. 

On  the  whole,  reader,  if  you  think  you  would 
be  likely  to  get  your  money’s  worth,  just  hurry 
along  your  dollar.  Those  who  send  us  clubs 
will  also  get  a  premium  for  their  trouble. — 
Who  that  has  any  love  for  knowledge,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  artistic  embellishments,  would  starve 
himself  for  the  want  of  them,  when  he  can  have 
such  a  sumptuous  treat  the  year  round  for  a 
dollar  ? 

We  can  yet  furnish  back  numbers  from  the 
commencement,  but  subscribers  can  begin  with 
any  number  they  choose. 


Major  Downing’*  “  ’Way  Dow'n  Sa*t.” 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  copied  a  story, 
“The  Tough  Yarn,”  from  the  new  volume  by 
Seba  Smith,  entitled  “  ’Way  Down  East,  or 
Portraitures  of  Yankee  Life.”  If  anybody, 
after  reading  this  story,  wants  to  know  where 
he  can  find  any  more  “  of  the  same  sort,”  we 
would  refer  him  to  the  book  itself,  where  he 
will  find  fifteen  more  exactly  like  it,  only  vastly 
different.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  criticise 
the  writings  of  the  original  Major  Downing. 
As  Mr.  Webster  said  of  the  history  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  “  The  world  knows  it  by  heart.” 

The  press  i^  different  parts  of  the  country, 
we  observe,  has  spoken  of  this  new  volume  with 
hearty  commendation.  The  Boston  Journal 
says :  “  In  delineation  of  the  real  Yankee  he 
has  had  no  equal.”  The  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal  says :  “His  peculiar  humor,  while 
it  is  irresistible  in  its  effects,  is  never  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  immorality.”  The  Hingham  Jour¬ 
nal  says :  “  The  book  is  neat,  and  rich  as  a 
New  England  Thanksgiving.”  The  Dover  Ga¬ 
zette  says :  “  This  is  one  of  those  few  inimita¬ 
ble  works,  which  everybody  is  wont  to  be 
pleased  with.”  The  Portland  Advertiser  says : 
“  No  other  writer  begins  to  equal  him  in  the 
delineation  of  the  live  Yankee,  in  the  points 
where  that  individual  differs  from  all  *  the  rest 
of  mankind.’” 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  as  we  do,  that 
the  book,  though  very  quietly  published,  is 
having  a  handsome  sale,  even  in  spite  of  the 
hard  times.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  remedies 
for  the  hard  times,  for  it  is  sure  to  drive  away 
“  the  blues.” 


Tlte  'W'tilte  l>ovc* 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  of  “  Poems 
for  Children,”  by  Elizabeth  W.  Townsend,  re¬ 
cently  published  by  J,  C.  Derby,  119  Nassau 
street.  New  York.  It  is  a  handsome  little  book 
of  128  pages,  and  contains  a  number  of  very 
pleasing  and  finely  engraved  illustrations.  But 
these  are  not  its  b^t  recommendation.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  twenty  “  Poems  for  Children,”  and 
they  are  certainly  the  sweetest  and  happiest 
productions  in  that  class  of  writing  that  we 


have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  The  conceits 
are  full  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  fancy, 
and  the  versification  is  music  itself.  The  nwl 
ratives  are  so  simple  and  natural  that  childhood 
will  comprehend  and  eqjoy  them,  while  the 
delicately  drawn  pictures  of  life  and  nature 
possess  a  charm  that  may  well  beguile  the 
hours  of  age. 

- - 

Ta  (he  EdUor  of  the  United  State*  Magazine. 

Progres*  of  Scleiicc — Fact*  In  the  History 
of  Electricity. 

The  fact  of  the  e^stence  of  an  attraction 
resulting  from  rubbing  amber  and  other  bodies 
was  very  anciently  known.  But  nothing  beside 
was  discovered  respecting  this  all  pervading 
force  for  two  thousand  years. 

Doctor  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  conducted  the 
first  modem  experiments  in  electricity,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  labors  were  published  in  1600. 
Otto  Guericke,  constructed,  in  1670,  the  first 
electrical  machine.  Doctor  Wall  first  suggest¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  a  resemblance  between  electri¬ 
city  and  lightning.  The  resemblance  was  also 
noticed  by  Stephen  Grey,  in  1730,  and  somewhat 
later  by  the  Abb4  Nollet. 

.  Franklin  at  the  earliest  period  of  his  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  subject,  was  fully  satisfied  that 
electricity  and  lightning  were  evidently  one 
and  the  same.  He  suggested  the  elevation  of 
pointed  conductors  upon  lofty  spires,  as  the 
means  of  demonstrating  the  correctness  of  his 
theory.  This  idea  he  transmitted  to  the  Royal 
Society.  The  paper  was  read  in  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  not  thought  worthy  of  being 
printed.  Franklin’s  proposal  was  in  fact 
laughed  at  by  scientific  men  in  England. 

Franklin’s  paper  was  printed  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Doctor  Fothergill.  A  copy  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  fell  into  the  hands  of  Buffon,  the  Natur¬ 
alist.  He  made  the  first  experiment,  being  the 
first  man  who  drew  electricity  from  the 
clouds,  on  the  14th  May,  1752. 

In  England,  the  first  attempt  to  repeat  the 
experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Canton,  and  Dr. 
Beris,  who  procured  some  feeble  indications  of 
electricity  from  the  clouds.  The  most  splendid 
experiments  were  made  in  France  by  the  use 
of  a  kite. 

Now  lightning  rods  raised  themselves  up  to 
the  clouds  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  rediculed  idea  of  Franklin  has  become 
established  as  one  of  the  fundamental  paths  of 
science.  • 

Let  no  one  be  discouraged  when  the  course 
of  independent  thought  carries  him  from  the 
received  opinions  of  the  day.  The  stock  of 
human  knowledge  is  the  accumulation  of  ages. 
It  is  still  to  be  increased. 

New  ideas  in  science  are  not  usually  hospita¬ 
bly  received.  In  the  days  of  Newton,  his 
theories  were  the  subject  of  ridicule.  Flam- 
stead,  a  contemporary,  writes  “  For  myself,  I 
have  determined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  crotchets  of  Mr.  Newton.”  The 
Cartesian  theories,  which  Newton’s  theories  sup¬ 
planted,  were  taught  in  this  country  eighty 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy.  Now,  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  Newtonian  Philosophy  is  a  crotchet  of 
some  unsound  mind.  Men  forget  that  science 
is  not  at  its  meridian  height,  that  the  arts 
have  not  risen  to  the  zenith.  There  is  work 
yet  to  be  done,  inventions  to  be  made,  theories 
to  be  perfected,  and  a  more  full  and  smeurate 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Nature  to  be  attain¬ 
ed.  Let  us,  with  due  respect  for  the  past, 
remember  “  the  onward  and  upward.” 

Asteboid. 
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The  lilght  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 

on  of  the  meet  peinfiil  ineidenta  of  the  preaent  war 
in  Europe  waa  the  deatraction  of  “The  Light  Brigade’’ 
of  the  Britiah  caralry,  at  Balaklava,  near  Sevaatopol. 
Br  aome  blunder  in  giving  ordera,  which  haa  never  yet 
been  fully  explained,  thia  gallant  regiment  of  only  aix 
hundred,  charged  the  Ruaaian  artillery  in  a  poaition 
nbern  it  waa  manifeat  almoat  every  man  muat  be  cut 
down.  Six  hundred  bfave  hearta  rode  to  the  charge, 
but  only  two  hundred  returned.  The  following  apiritetl 
linea,  in  reference  to  thia  tragic  event,  appear  in  the 
Ixmdon  Examiner.  They  are  doubtleaa  from  the  pen  of 
Tennyson,  the  preaent  poet  laureate. 

IUlt  a  league,  half  a  league. 

Half  a  league  onward. 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
R)>de  the  aix  hundred. 

Into  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  aix  hundred. 

Fur  up  came  an  order  which 
Some  one  had  blundered. 

“  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  ! 

“  Take  the  guna.’’  Nolan  said  ; 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rude  the  six  hundred. 

“Forward,  the  Light  Brigade !’’  •• 

No  man  was  there  dismayed. 

Not  though  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blundered  : 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 

Cannon  to  left  of  them. 

Cannon  in  front  of  them. 

Volleyed  and  thundered ; 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 

Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare 
Flashed  all  at  once  in  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 

Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wondered  : 

Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke, 

With  many  a  desperate  stroke 
The  Russian  line  they  broke  ; 

Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 

Cannon  to  left  of  them. 

Cannon  behind  them. 

Volleyed  and  thundered : 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 

While  horse  and  hero  fell,  i 

Those  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  from  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Back  from  the  month  of  Hell, 

All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 

0,  the  wild  charge  they  made  1 
All  the  world  wondered. 

Honor  the  charge  they  made  I 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred  I  a.  T. 

- W.SSA.4.W - 

Twelwc  Dssjrs  Record  sit  Sewsmtopol. 

Dcrino  the  night  of  November  14th,  in  a 
hurricane  of  wind  and  rain,  the  Russians  made  a 
sortie  from  the  city  on  the  French  camp,  but 
were  repulsed.  On  the  15th  of  November, 
several  men  and  horses  died  in  the  camp  from 
cold  and  exhaustion.  The  Russians  quiet.  16th, 
fire  very  slack.  A  few  redoubts  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  British,  overlooking  the  Inker- 
mann  road.  Some  reinforcements  reached  the 
French.  17th — Men  and  officers  are  construct¬ 
ing  for  the  winter.  An  order  has  been  issued 
hy  Lord  Raglan  that  no  officer  shall  leave  the 


camp  unless  sick  or  wounded.  Rain  is  coming 
down  in  torrents.  18th — Weather  more  tem¬ 
perate.  Russians  in  the  valley  observed  to 
have  received  reinforcement — supposed  20,000 
— under  General  Liprandi. 

19th— The  French  made  a  reconnoissance  in 
force,  and  found  the  Russians  busied  in  repair¬ 
ing  their  artillery,  damaged  in  the  previous 
battle. 

Nov.  20. — The  97th  British  regiment  landed 
from  the  Oronco  steamer.  The  Queen  of  the 
South  arrived,  with  various  drafts  of  British 
troops.  The  French  landed  considerable  rein¬ 
forcements  at  Kamelsch  Bay.  Firing  very  brisk 
from  the  town,  and  warmly  replied  to  from  the 
French  and  British  lines. 

Nov.  21  to  24. — Bombardment  continued; 
weak  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  Their  fire  did 
little  damage,  and  that  little  was  constantly 
repaired.  The  allies  mainly  occupied  in  streng¬ 
thening  their  position  against  attack,  and  in 
establishing  new  batteries,  the  fire  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  opened.  Menchikoff  reports  that 
the  English  had  attempted  to  established  them¬ 
selves  near  the  head  of  the  dock-yard,  but  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  Further  reinforcements 
reached  the  allies. 

25  th — The  Russians  made  a  sortie,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  English,  who,  in  pursuing,  took 
and  retained  nine  guns  which  the  Russians  for¬ 
got  to  spike.  Another  account  says,  two  seven 
gun  redoubts. 

On  the  2Gth,  part  of  the  garrison  attacked 
,  the  French  lines,  but  retired  with  the  loss  of 
230.  The  French  loss  75.  The  defensive 
works  of  the  English,  between  the  right  of  their 
line  of  attack  and  Balaklava,  were  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  28th — The  following  dispatch,  of  this 
date,  is  from  General  Canrobert : — “  The  rain 
has  ceased,  and  the  weather  is  improving.  Our 
works  will  now  exhibit  fresh  activity.  Our  re¬ 
inforcements  continue  to  arrive.  The  enemy 
still  shows  no  signs  of  activity,  but  continues  to 
protect  the  town  by  repeated  intrenchments. 
It  is  stated  that  several  hundred  Russian  wagons 
laden  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  were 
overtaken  by  a  snow  storm  and  lost,  and  that 
at  present  there  are  only  provisions  in  Sevas¬ 
topol  for  fourteen  weeks.” 

- - 

Tbe  Bloody  Battle  of  Iiikermanii. 

The  5th  of  November,  1854,  will  be  remark¬ 
able  in  the  history  of  the  present  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  witnessing  one  of  the  bloodiest  con¬ 
flicts  in  modem  warfare.  The  Russians,  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  strong,  in  the  night  time, 
made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon  the 
Allies,  before  Sevastopol.  The  battle  raged 
with  desperate  determination  till  mid-day. 
Twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  of  the  English  and 
French  troops  withstood  the  assault,  and  final¬ 
ly  remained  masters  of  the  field.  They  lost 
some  four  thousand,  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  Russian  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
variously  reported  at  ten  to  fifteen  thousand. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Times,  who 
has  been  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  report  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  war,  gives  very  graphic  and 
spirited  details  of  events,  and  though  writing 
from  day  to  day  of  the  exciting  scenes  passing 
under  his  eye,  his  style  seems  to  partake  more 
of  the  stately  character  of  historical  records 
than  of  newspaper  descriptions. 

After  a  column  or  two  of  preliminary  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  country  aronnd  Sevastopol,  the 


positions  of  the  opposing  armies,  the  stealthy 
approach  of  the  Russians  in  the  darkness,  their 
attack  in  the  gray  mist  of  the  morning,  and  the 
arousing  one  after  another  and  coming  into  ac¬ 
tion  of  different  portions  of  the  allied  forces, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  main  events  of 
the  day  in  the  following  thrilling,  though 
heart-sickening,  narrative  : — ' 

And  now  commences  the  bloodiest  stmggle 
ever  witnessed  since  war  cursed  the  earth.  It 
has  been  doubted  by  military  historians  if  any 
enemy  have  ever  stood  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet ;  but  here  the  bayonet  was  often  the 
only  weapon  employed  in  conflicts  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  deadly  character.  We  have  been 
prone  to  believe  that  no  foe  could  ever  with¬ 
stand  the  British  soldier  wielding  his  favorite 
weapon,  and  that  at  Maida  alone  did  the  enemy 
ever  cross  bayonets  with  him ;  but,  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Inkermann,  “  not  only  did  we  charge  in 
vain — not  only  were  desperate  encounters  be¬ 
tween  masses  of  men  maintained  with  the 
bayonet  alone — but  we  were  obliged  to  resist 
bayonet  to  bayonet  the  Russian  infantry  again 
and  again,  as  they  charged  us  with  incredible 
fury  and  determination.”  The  battle  of  Inker¬ 
mann  admits  of  no  description.  It  was  a  series 
of  dreadful  deeds  of  daring,  of  sanguinary 
hand-to-hand  fights,  of  despairing  rallies,  of 
desperate  assaults — in  glens  and  valleys,  in 
brushwood  slades  and  remote  dells,  hidden  from 
all  human  eyes,  and  from  which  the  conquerors, 
Russian  or  British,  issued  only  to  engage  fresh 
foes,  till  our  old  supremacy,  so  rudely  assailed, 
was  triumphantly  asserted,  and  the  battalions 
of  the  Czar  gave  way  before  our  steady  cour¬ 
age  and  the  chivalrous  fire  of  France.  No  one, 
however  placed,  could  have  witnessed  even  a 
small  portion  of  the  doings  of  this  eventful  day; 
for  the  vapors,  fog,  and  drizzling  mist,  obscured 
the  ground  where  the  struggle  took  place  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
see  what  was  going  on  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards.  Besides  this,  the  irregular  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  rapid  fall  of  the  hill  towards  Inker¬ 
mann,  where  the  deadliest  fight  took  place, 
would  have  prevented  one  under  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  circumstances,  seeing  more  than  a  very 
insignificant  and  detailed  piece  of  the  terrible 
work  below.  It  was  six  o’clock  when  all  the 
head-quarter  camp  was  roused  by  roll  after  roll 
of  musketry  on  the  right,  and  by  the  sharp  re¬ 
port  of  field  guns.  Lord  Raglan  was  informed 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  force,  and 
soon  after  seven  o’clock  he  rode  towards  the 
scene  of  action,  followed  by  his  staff,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  Strangways,  R.  A.,  and  several  aides-de- 
camp.  As  they  approached,  the  volume  of 
sound,  the  steady,  unceasing  thunder  of  gun, 
smd  rifle,  and  musket,  told  that  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  at  its  height.  The  shell  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  thrown  with  great  precision,  burst  so 
thickly  among  the  troops  that  the  noise  resem¬ 
bled  the  continuous  discharges  of  cannon,  and 
the  massive  fragments  inflicted  death  on  every 
side.  One  of  the  flrst  things  the  Russians  did, 
when  a  break  in  the  fog  enabled  them  to  see 
the  camp  of  the  second  division,  was  to  open 
fire  on  the  tents  with  round  shot  and  large 
shell,  and  tent  after  tent  was  blown  down,  tom 
to  pieces,  or  sent  into  the  air,  while  the  men 
engaged  in  camp  duties,  and  unhappy  horses 
tethered  up  in  the  lines,  were  killed  or  mutilat- 
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ed.  Colonel  Gambler,  was  at  once  ordered  to 
get  up  two  heavy  gnns  (18  pounders)  on  the 
rising  ground,  and  to  reply  to  a  fire  which  onr 
light  guns  were  utterly  indcquate  to  meet.  As 
he  was  engaged  in  this  duty,  and  was  exerting 
himself  with  Captain  Daguilar  to  urge  them 
forward.  Colonel  Gambler  was  severely  but  not 
dangerously  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire.  His  place  was  taken  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dickson,  and  the  conduct  of  that 
officer  in  directing  the  fire  of  those  pieces, 
which  had  the  most  marked  eficct  in  deciding 
the  fate  of  the  day,  was  such  as  to  elicit  the 
admiration  of  the  army,  and  as  to  deserve  the 
thanks  of  every  man  engaged  in  that  bloody 
fray.  But  long  ere  these  guns  had  been 
brought  up  there  had  been  a  great  slaughter  of 
the  enemy,  and  a  heavy  loss  of  our  own  men. 
Our  generals  could  not  see  where  to  go.  They 
could  not  tell  where  the  enemy  were — from 
what  side  they  were  coming,  and  where  going 
to.  In  darkness,  gloom  and  rain,  they  had  to 
lead  our  lines  through  thick,  scrubby  bushes, 
and  thorny  brakes,  which  broke  our  ranks  and 
irritated  the  men,  while  every  pace  was  marked 
by  a  corpse  or  man  wounded  from  an  enemy, 
whose  position  was  only  indicated  by  the  rattle 
of  musketry,  and  the  rush  of  ball  and  shell. 

Sir  George  Cathcart,  seeing  his  men  disor¬ 
dered  by  the  fire  of  a  large  column  of  Russian 
infantry,  which  was  outflanking  them,  while 
portions  of  the  various  regiments  composing  his 
division  were  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  rode  down  into 
the  ravine  in  which  they  were  engaged,  to 
rally  them.  He  perceived  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Russians  had  actually  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  portion  of  the  hill  in  rear  of  one  flank 
of  his  division,  but  still  his  stout  heart  never 
failed  him  for  a  moment.  He  rode  at  their 
head  encouraging  them,  and  when  a  cry  arose 
that  the  ammunition  was  failing,  he  said  coolly, 
“  Have  you  not  got  your  bayonets  ?”  As  he  led 
on  his  men  it  was  observed  that  another  body 
of  men  had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
them  on  the  right,  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  A  deadly 
volley  was  poured  into  our  scattered  regiments. 
Sir  George  cheered  them  and  led  them  back  up 
the  hill,  but  a  flight  of  bullets  passed  where  he 
rode,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse  close  to  the 
Russian  columns.  The  men  had  to  fight  their 
way  through  a  host  of  enemies,  and  lost  fear¬ 
fully.  They  were  surrounded  and  bayonetted 
on  all  sides,  and  won  their  desperate  way  up 
the  hill,  with  diminished  ranks,  and  the  loss  of 
near  500  men.  Sir  George  Cathcart ’s  body  was 
afterwards  recovered  adth  a  bullet  wound  in 
the  head,  and  three  bayonet  aounds  in  the 
body.  In  this  struggle,  ahere  the  Russians 
fought  with  the  greatest  ferocity,  and  bayonet¬ 
ted  the  wounded  as  the  fell.  Colonel  Swyny,  of 
the  63d,  a  most  gallant  officer.  Lieutenant  Dow¬ 
ling,  26th,  Major  Wynne,  C8th,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  Gazette, 
met  their  death,  and  Brigadier  Goedie,  of  the 
57th  Regiment,  received  the  wounds  of  which 
he  has  since  died.  The  conflict  on  the  right 
was  equally  uncertain  and  equally  bloody. 
In  the  light  division,  the  88th  got  so  far  into 
the  front,  that  they  were  surrounded  and  put 
into  utter  confusion,  when  four  companies  of 
the  77th,  under  Major  Straton,  charged  the 
Russians,  broke  them,  and  relieved  their  com¬ 


rades.  The  fight  had  not  long  commenced, 
ere  it  was  evident  that  the  Russians  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  fire  at  all  mounted  officers. 
Sir  G.  Brown  was  struck  by  a  shot,  which 
went  through  his  arm  and  struck  Mis  side.  I 
saw  with  regret  his  pale  but  sternly  composed 
face,  as  his  body  was  borne  by  me  on  a  litter 
early  in  the  day,  his  white  hair  flittering  in  the 
breeze,  for  I  knew  that  we  had  lost  the  services 
of  a  good  soldier  that  day.  Further  to  the 
right,  a  contest,  the  like  of  which,  perhaps, 
never  took  place  before,  was  going  on  between 
the  Guards  and  dense  columns  of  Russian  in¬ 
fantry,  of  five  times  their  number.  The  Guards 
had  charged  them  and  driven  them  back,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  Russians  had  outflanked 
them.  They  were  out  of  ammunition,  too. 
They  were  uncertain  whether  there  were  friends 
or  foes  in  the  rear.  They  had  no  support,  no 
reserve,  and  they  were  fighting  with  the  bayo¬ 
net  against  an  enemy  who  stoutly  contested 
every  inch  of  ground,  when  the  corps  of  ano¬ 
ther  Ru.ssian  column  appeared  on  their  right 
far  in  the  rear.  Then  a  fearful  fire  was  poured 
into  them,  and  volleys  of  rifle  and  musketry. 
The  Guards  were  broken  ;  they  had  lost  twelve 
oflicers,  who  fell  in  the  field ;  they  had  left  one 
half  of  their  number  on  the  ground,  and  they 
retired  along  the  lower  road  of  the  valley. 
They  were  soon  reinforced,  however,  and 
speedily  avenged  their  loss.  The  French  ad¬ 
vanced  about  10  o'clock,  and  turned  the  flank 
of  the  enemy. 

The  second  division,  in  the  centre  of  the  line, 
were  hardly  pressed.  The  41st  regiment,  in 
particular,  were  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire,  and 
the  95th  were  in  the  midst  of  such  disorganiz¬ 
ing  volleys,  that  they  only  mustered  sixty-four 
men,  when  paraded  at  two  o’clock.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  division  numbered  only  300 
men,  when  assembled  by  Major  Eman  in  rear  of 
their  camp,  after  the  fight  was  over.  The  regi¬ 
ments  did  not  take  their  colors  into  the  battle 
but  the  officers,  nevertheless,  were  picked  off 
wherever  they  went,  and  it  did  not  require  the 
color-staff  to  indicate  their  presence.  Our  am¬ 
bulances  were  soon  filled,  and  ere  9  o’clock, 
they  were  bu.sily  engaged  in  carrying  loads  of 
men,  all  covered  with  blood,  and  groaning,  to 
the  rear  of  the  line.  About  9i  o’clock.  Lord 
Raglan  and  his  staff  were  assembled  on  a  knoll, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
battle  which  was  raging  below  them.  Here 
General  Strangways  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  I  am  told  that  he  met  his  death  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way ;  A  shell  came  right  in  among  the 
staff ;  it  exploded  in  Captain  Somerset's  horse, 
ripping  him  open :  a  portion  of  the  shell  tore 
oflT  the  leather  overalls  of  Captain  Somerset’s 
trousers,  it  then  struck  down  Captain  Gordon’s 
horse,  and  killed  him  at  once,  and  then  blew 
away  General  Strangways’  leg,  so  that  it  hung 
by  a  shred  of  flesh,  and  a  bit  of  cloth,  from  the 
skin.  The  poor  old  General  never  moved  a 
muscle  of  bis  face.  He  said,  merely,  in  a  gen¬ 
tle  voice,  “  Will  any  one  be  kind  enough  to 
lift  me  off  my  horse  ?  ”  He  was  taken  down 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  while  his  life-blood 
ebbed  fast,  and  at  last  he  was  carried  to  the 
rear.  But  the  gallant  old  man  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  undergo  an  operation,  and  in 
two  hours  bad  sunk  to  rest,  leaving  behind  him 
a  memory  which  will  ever  be  held  dear  by  every 
officer  and  man  in  the  army. 


The  fight  about  the  battery,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  a  former  part  of  my  letter,  was  most 
sanguinary.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no 
banquette  to  stand  upon,  and  that  the  men  in¬ 
side  could  not  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  Rus- 
sians  advanced,  mass  after  mass  of  infantry. 
As  fast  as  one  column  was  broken  and  repulsed 
another  took  its  place.  For  three  long  hours 
about  8,500  British  infantry  contended  against 
at  least  four  times  their  number.  No  wonder 
that  at  times  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 
But  they  came  to  the  charge  again.  The  admi¬ 
rable  devotion  of  the  officers,  who  knew  they 
were  special  objects  of  attack,  can  never  be  too 
highly  praised. 

Nor  can  the  courage  and  steadiness  of  the  few 
men  who  were  left  to  follow  them  in  this  san¬ 
guinary  assault  on  the  enemy,  be  sufficiently 
admired.  At  one  time  the  Russians  succeeded 
in  getting  up  close  to  the  guns  of  Captain 
Wodehouse’s  and  of  Captain  Turner’s  batte¬ 
ries,  in  the  gloom  of  the  morning.  Uncertain 
whether  they  were  friends  or  foes,  our  artillery¬ 
men  hesitated  to  fire.  The  Russians  charged 
them  suddenly,  bore  all  resistance  down  before 
them,  drove  away  or  bayoneted  the  gunners, 
and  succeeded  in  sinking  some  of  the  guns. 
Their  columns  gained  the  hill,  and  for  a  few 
moments  the  fate  of  the  day  trembled  in  the 
balance,  but  Adams’  brigade,  Pennefather’s 
brigade,  and  the  light  division,  made  another 
desperate  charge,  while  Dickson’s  guns  swept 
their  columns ;  and  their  Guards,  with  undi¬ 
minished  valor  and  steadiness,  though  with  a 
sadly  decreased  front,  pushed  on  again  to  meet 
their  bitter  enemies. 

The  rolling  of  musketry,  the  clash  of  steel, 
and  the  pouncing  of  the  guns  were  deafening, 
and  the  Russians,  as  they  charged  up  the  heights, 
yelled  like  demons.  They  advanced,  halted, 
advanced  again,  received  and  returned  a  close 
and  deadly  fire,  but  the  Minie  is  the  king  of 
weapons — Inkermann  proved  it.  The  regiments 
of  the  fonrth  division  and  the  marines,  armed 
with  the  old  and  much  belauded  Brown  Bess, 
could  do  nothing  with  their  thin  line  of  fire 
against  the  massive  multitudes  of  the  Musco¬ 
vite  infantry,  but  the  volleys  of  the  Minie  rifle 
cleft  them  like  the  hand  of  the  destroying 
angel,  and  they  fell  like  leaves  in  autumn  be¬ 
fore  them.  About  10  o’clock,  a  body  of  French 
infantry  appeared  on  our  right,  a  joyful  sight 
to  our  struggling  regiments.  The  Zouaves 
came  on  at  the  pas  de  charge.  The  French 
artillery  had  already  begun  to  play  with  dead¬ 
ly  effect  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Russians. 
Three  battalions  of  the  Chasseurs  d’Orleans  (I 
believe  they  hud  No.  6  on  their  buttons,) 
rushed  by,  the  light  of  battle  on  their  faces. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  battalion  of  Chas¬ 
seurs  Indigenes — the  Arab  Sepoys  of  Algiers. 
Their  trumpets  sounded  above  the  din  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  when  we  watched  their  eager  advance  • 
right  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  we  knew  the 
day  was  won.  Assailed  in  front  by  our  men— 
broken  in  several  places  by  the  impetuosity  of 
our  charge,  renewed  again  and  again — attacked 
by  the  French  infantry  on  the  right,  and  by 
artillery  all  along  the  line,  the  Russians  began 
to  retire,  and  at  12  o’clock  they  were  driven 
pell-mell  down  the  hill  towards  the  valley, 
where  pursuit  would  have  been  madness,  as  the 
roads  were  all  covered  by  their  artillery.  They 
left  mounds  of  dead  behind  them.  Long  ere 
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they  fled,  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique  charged  them 
most  brilliantly  over  the  ground,  difficult  and 
broken  as  it  was,  and  inflicted  great  loss  on 
them ;  while  the  effect  of  this  rapid  attack, 
aided  by  the  advance  of  our  troops,  secured 
our  guns,  which  were  only  spiked  with  wood, 
and  were  soon  rendered  fit  for  service.  Our 
own  cavalry,  the  remnant  of  the  light  brigade, 
were  moved  into  a  position  where  it  was 
hoped  they  might  be  of  service;  but  they 
were  too  few  to  attempt  anything,  and  while 
they  were  drawn  up,  they  lost  several  horses 
and  some  men.  One  officer.  Cornet  Cleveland, 
was  struck  by  a  piece  of  shell  in  the  side, 
and  has  since  expired.  There  are  now  only 
two  officers  left  with  the  fragment  of  the  17th 
Lancers — Captain  Godfrey  Morgan,  and  Cor¬ 
net  George  Wombwell.  At  12  o’clock,  the 
battle  of  Inkermann  seemed  to  have  been  won, 
but  the  day,  which  had  cleared  up  for  an  hour 
previously  so  as  to  enable  us  to  see  the  enemy 
and  meet  him,  again  became  obscured.  Rain 
and  fog  set  in,  and  as  we  could  not  pursue  the 
Russians,  who  were  retiring  under  the  shelter 
of  their  artillery,  we  had  formed  in  front  of 
our  lines  and  were  holding  the  battle-field  so 
stoutly  contested,  when  the  enemy,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  quietude,  agaiu  advanced, 
while  their  guns  pushed  forward  and  opened 
a  tremendous  fire  upon  us.  General  Carirobert, 
who  never  quitted  Lord  Raglan  for  much  of 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  at  once  directed  the 
French  to  advance  and  outflank  the  enemy. 
In  his  efforts  he  was  ably  seconded  l)y  General 
Bosquet,  whose  devotion  was  noble.  Nearly 
all  bis  mounted  escort  were  down  beside  and 
behind  him.  General  Canrobert  was  slightly 
wounded.  His  immediate  attendants  suffered 
severely.  The  renewed  assault  was  so  admira¬ 
bly  repulsed  that  the  Russians  sullenly  retired, 
still  protected  by  their  crushing  artillery.  The 
Russians,  about  10,  made  a  sortie  on  the  French 
lines,  and  traversed  too  parallels  before  they 
could  be  resisted.  They  were  driven  back  at 
last  with  great  loss,  and  as  they  retired,  they 
blew  up  some  of  the  mines  inside  the  Flag¬ 
staff  Fort,  evidently  afraid  that  the  French 
would  enter  pell-mell  after  them.  At  1 
o’clock,  the  Russians  were  again  retiring.  At 
to  minutes  past  1,  Dickson’s  two  guns  smashed 
their  artillery,  and  they  limbered  up,  leaving 
five  tumbrels  and  one  gun  carriage  on  the 
field. 

The  following  further  accounts  of  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Inkermann,  we  take  from  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  London  Morning  Chroni- 
tle:— 

HORRIBI.E  ArPEAnANCK  OF  THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

On  the  evening  of  the  battle  I  went  over  the 
field,  I  think  I  have  said,  over  and  over  again, 
that  it  was  a  sight  which  could  never  be  de¬ 
scribed.  A  considerable  number,  some  800  to 
1,000  Russian,  killed  and  wounded,  were  lying 
among  our  tents,  and  here  also  were  many,  too 
many,  corpses  of  Zouaves  and  French  infantry 
of  the  line.  All  our  wounded  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  wounded  of  the  enemy  were  be¬ 
ing  gathered  in.  The  kindness  and  attention 
of  our  fellows  to  their  helpless  enemies  was  be¬ 
yond  all  praise.  They  brought  them  water, 
got  knapsacks  to  put  under  their  heads,  and 
borrowed  blankets  in  which  to  cover  them  flrom 
the  raw  night  air.  Here  and  there,  small  groups 
of  them  stood  atworbed  in  pity  around  some 


prostrate  foe  to  whom  their  kindness  came  too 
late,  and  who,  shot  either  through  the  head  or 
lungs,  gasped  out  his  existence  in  painful  sobs, 
or  terminated  it  in  a  horrible  convulsion,  which 
made  your  blood  curdle  to  hear.  A  little  above 
the  line  of  tents,  was  the  brow  of  the  hill  over¬ 
looking  Inkermann  Lights.  Here  was  the  spot 
where  the  allied  artillery  engaged  that  of  the 
enemy  after  the  retreat,  and  here  the  sight  was 
sickening  indeed.  There  is  nothing  so  awful  as 
the  spectacle  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
been  struck  down  by  round  shot  or  shell.  One 
poor  fellow  of  the  95th  had  been  struck  by  two 
twenty-four  pounders  in  the  head  and  body.  A 
sheli  afterwards  burst  on  him  and  tore  him  to 
pieces,  and  it  was  only  by  the  fragments  of 
cloth,  with  the  regimental  buttons  adhering, 
that  you  could  tell  that  the  rough  bloody  ma.ss 
which  lay  in  the  road  had  ever  been  a  human 
being.  But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  these  sick¬ 
ening  details ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  here  among 
the  carcases  of  some  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  horses,  lay  the  bodies  of  our  brave 
English  and  French  artillerymen,  all  more  or 
less  frightfully  mutilated.  Some  had  their 
heads  taken  off  at  the  neck,  as  if  with  an  axe ; 
others  their  arms,  and  others  again  who  were 
hit  in  the  chest  or  stomach,  were  as  smashed  as 
if  they  had  been  crushed  in  a  machine.  But  it 
was  not  alone  the  Allies  who  lay  here  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  were  ten  Russian  corpses  to  one 
of  theirs,  but  the  latter  were  all  killed  by  mus¬ 
ketry  before  the  artillery  came  up.  On  this 
spot  the  Russians  kept  dropping  shells  the 
whole  night ;  but  their  vindictive  efforts  were 
in  vain  ;  all  who  lay  in  reach  of  their  missiles 
had  suffered  the  last  which  they  were  to  endure 
on  earth.  Passing  up  the  road  to  Sevastopol, 
between  heads  of  Ru.ssian  dead,  you  came  to 
the  spot  where  the  Guards  had  been  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  defence  of  the  wall  above 
Inkermann  Valley.  Here  our  dead  were  nearly 
as  numerous  as  the  enemy’s.  Across  the  path, 
side  by  side,  lay  five  Guardsmen,  who  were  all 
killed  by  one  round  shot  as  they  advanced  to 
charge  the  enemy.  They  lay  on  their  faces  in 
the  same  attitude,  with  their  muskets  tightly 
grasped  in  both  hands,  and  all  had  the  same 
grim,  painful  frown  upon  their  features,  like 
men  who  were  struck  down  the  act  of  closing 
with  their  foes.  Beyond  this  the  Russians, 
Guardsmen,  and  line  regiments,  lay  thick  as 
leaves,  intermixed  with  dead  and  wounded 
horses.  The  latter,  with  fractured  limbs,  were 
then  rising,  and  after  staggering  a  few  steps 
rolling  over  among  the  corpses,  snorting  and 
plunging  fearfully.  Up  to  the  right  of  the  wall, 
was  the  way  to  the  Two-gun  battery.  The 
path  lay  through  thick  brushwood,  but  the  path 
was  slippery  with  blood,  and  the  brushwoo<I 
was  broken  down  and  encumbered  with  the 
dead.  The  scene  from  the  battery  was  awful — 
awful  beyond  description.  I  stood  upon  its  par¬ 
apet  at  about  9  at  night,  and  felt  my  heart  sink 
as  I  gazed  upon  the  scene  of  carnage  around. 
The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  showed  every 
qbject  08  if  by  the  light  of  day.  Facing  me 
was  the  valley  of  Inkermann,  with  the  Tcher- 
naya,  like  a  Imnd  of  silver,  flowing  gracefully 
between  the  hills,  which,  for  varied  and  pictu¬ 
resque  beauty,  might  vie  with  any  part  of  the 
world,  yet  I  shall  never  recall  the  memory  of 
Inkermann  Valley  with  any  but  feelings  of 
loathing  and  horror  ;  for  round  the  spot  from 
which  I  surveyed  the  scene  lay  upwards  of  5000 


bodies.  Many  badly  wounded  also  lay  there  ; 
and  their  low,  dull  moans  of  mortal  agony 
struck  with  terrible  distinctness  upon  the  ear ; 
or  worse  stili,  the  hoarse  gargling  cry  and  ve¬ 
hement  struggles  of  those  who  were  convulsed 
before  they  passed  away.  Round  the  hill  small 
groups  of  men  with  hospital  stretchers  were 
searching  out  for  those  who  still  survived ;  and 
others  again,  with  lanterns,  busily  taming  over 
the  dead,  looking  for  the  bodies  of  officers  who 
were  known  to  be  killed,  but  who  had  not  been 
found.  Here  also  were  English  women  whose 
husbands  had  not  returned,  harrying  about 
with  loud  lamentations,  turning  the  faces  of  our 
dead  to  the  moonlight,  and  eagerly  seeking  for 
what  they  feared  to  find.  These  latter  were  far 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  inanimate  forms  of 
those  who  lay  slaughtered  around.  The  ambu¬ 
lances,  as  fast  as  they  came  up,  received  their 
load  of  sufferers,  and  even  blankets  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  convey  the  wounded  to  the  rear.  Out¬ 
side  the  battery,  the  Russians  lay  two  and  three 
deep.  Inside,  the  place  was  literally  full  with 
bodies  of  Russians,  Guardsmen,  55th,  and  20th. 
The  fine  tall  forms  of  our  poor  fellows  could  be 
distinguished  at  a  glance,  though  the  gray 
great-coats,  stained  with  blood,  rendered  them 
alike  externally.  They  lay,  as  they  fell,  in 
heaps ;  sometimes  our  men  over  three  or  four 
Russians,  and  sometimes  a  Russian  over  three 
or  four  of  ours.  Some  had  passed  away  with  a 
smile  on  their  faces,  and  seemed  as  if  asleep  ; 
others  were  horribly  contorted,  and  with  dis¬ 
tended  eyes  and  swollen  features  appeared  to 
have  died  in  agony,  but  defying  to  the  last. — 
Some  lay  as  if  prepared  for  burial,  and  as 
though  the  hands  of  relatives  had  arranged 
their  mangled  limbs ;  while  others  again  were 
in  almost  startling  positions,  half-standing  or 
kneeling,  clutching  their  weapons  or  drawing  a 
cartridge.  Many  lay  with  both  their  hands  ex¬ 
tended  towards  the  sky,  as  if  to  avert  a  blow 
or  utter  a  prayer,  while  others  had  a  malignant 
scowl  of  mingled  fear  and  hatred,  as  if  indeed 
they  died  despairing.  The  moonlight  imparted 
an  aspect  of  unnatural  paleness  to  their  forms, 
and  as  the  cold  damp  wind  swept  round  the 
hilfs  and  waved  the  boughs  above  their  up¬ 
turned  faces ;  the  shadows  gave  a  horribie  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vitality  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
dead  were  laughing,  and  about  to  rise.  This 
was  not  the  case  on  one  spot,  but  all  over  the 
bloody  field. 

RUSSIAN  TREATMENT  OF  THE  WOUNDED. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  place  is  not  to 
be  stormed  for  the  present.  We  are  said  to  be 
waiting  strong  reinforcements.  To-day,  a  flag 
of  truce  was  sent  into  Sevastopol.  The  bearer 
of  it  carried  a  letter  from  the  allied  command¬ 
ers  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian 
forces.  It  stated  that  General  Canrobert  and 
Lord  Raglan  had  seen  with  detestation  and 
disgust  the  merciless  cruelty  with  which  the 
enemy  bayoneted  our  wounded  upon  the  field, 
and  requested  to  know  if  the  war  was  to  lie 
carried  on  in  this  barbarous  and  exterminating 
manner,  as  then  the  Aliies  would  know  how  to 
act.  The  letter  also  contfiincd  a  hint  that  in 
case  of  our  prisoners  being  ill-treated,  the 
Russians  would  do  well  to  remember  that  we 
had  many  of  their  countrymen  in  our  hands, 
whose  treatment  would  be  regulated  by  that 
which  our  men  received  from  them.  A  Russian 
major  was  captnred  at  the  close  of  the  battle. 
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He  had  been  observed  on  many  occstsions  stab¬ 
bing  and  hacking  our  nnfortnnate  wounded 
with  his  sword,  and  directions  were  given  to  a 
party  of  the  Guards  to  take  him  alive,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  This  they  effected,  after  a  slight  resist¬ 
ance  on  his  part,  and  after  his  having  offered 
in  vain  a  bribe  of  some  gold  pieces  to  our  men 
to  allow  him  to  escape.  He  is  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial  to-morrow,  and  the  depositions 
and  sentence  forwarded  to  whoever  of  the  many 
generals  now  in  Sevastopol  is  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  If  they  consent  to  punish  him,  he 
will  be  given  up  to  them.  If  they  decline  to 
interfere,  he  will  be  shot,  as  the  laws  of  civi¬ 
lized  warfare  denounce  the  killing  of  defence¬ 
less  wounded  as  murder.  If  he  is  found  guilty, 
there  is  not  the  least  hope  of  his  escape,  as  the 
allied  generals  are  determined  to  make  exam¬ 
ples  of  all  who  disgrace  themselves  by  such 
inhumanity.  The  Russian  prisoners  say  they 
had  four  generals  killed,  and  three  wounded, 
and  that  all  their  officers,  as  soon  as  they  fell, 
were  carried  to  the  rear. 


Editor*  of  the  National  Iiitelllgeiiccr. 

A  COBRESPON'DEXT  of  the  Joumal  of  Com¬ 
merce  pays  a  beautiful  and  deserved  tribute  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have,  for  nearly  half  a 
century  conducted  this  old  and  influential 
joumal.  Every  one  who  ever  met  these  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  American  Press,  will 
recognize  it  to  be  as  true  as  it  is  felicitously 
expressed : — 

“  In  the  sanctum  of  that  office  may  ever  be 
seen  the  patient  and  indefatigable  Seaton,  pre¬ 
paring  matter  for  its  columns,  while  his  expe¬ 
rience  and  ingenuity,  like  your  own,  is  often 
sorely  tried  to  find  room  and  the  right  sort  of 
room,  for  the  articles  and  the  selections  that 
press  upon  him.  Elegant  compositions  must 
often  be  hopelessly  deferred,  and  perhaps  wri¬ 
ters  be  disappointed — though  frequently  not 
more  so  than  the  editor  himself.  Colonel  Sea¬ 
ton  is  a  man  of  singular  urbanity  of  manners, 
and  well  fitted  to  gain  that  popular  favor 
which  has  more  than  once  been  expressed  by 
his  election  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  city. 
His  associate,  Joseph  Gales,  if  of  English 
birth,  is  an  American  all  over.  This  venerable 
man,  who  has  instructed  two  generations  of 
select  readers,  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  the 
upper  room  in  the  office,  where  he  kindly  re¬ 
ceives  his  friends,  and  where  the  poor  are  sure 
to  find  him,  and  ask  their  accustomed  alms. 
Seventy  years  have  imposed  their  weight  on 
his  robust  form,  and  spread  venerableness  over 
his  features,  but  have  neither  dimmed  the  lus¬ 
tre  of  his  dark  bright  eye,  nor  impaired  the 
energy  of  Ms  well-balanced  intellect.  As  it 
was  with  his  father,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
the  poet  Montgomery,  so  it  is  with  him. 

“  ‘  Death  is  not  jealous  of  his  mild  decay.’ 
If  patronage  and  power  are  less  familiar  with 
him  than  in  other  years,  genius,  talent,  dignity 
— in  fine,  the  imperishable  qualities  of  a  true 
statesman  adorn  the  decline  of  life.  The  even¬ 
ing  of  his  days,  if  less  brilliant  than  their  me¬ 
ridian,  becomes  to  him  the  nurse  of  calm,  deep 
and  luminous  thought,  always  auguring  good 
thin|;8  for  the  Republic.  A  politician  without 
seeking  office,  and  a  statesman  without  holdiug 
it,  he  has  taught  the  former  to  contend  without 
acrimony,  the  latter  to  rule  without  violence. 
A  leading  editorial  from  his  pen  has  ever  been 
a  model  of  his  kind,  as  much  as  a  piece  of 
sculpture  wrought  out  in  the  studio  of  a  first- 
rate  artist.” 

- - 
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Without  any  circumlocution.  Dr.  Mullen  is 
presented  to  the  reader  as  he  was,  before  he 
was  Dr.  Mullen,  a  young  man  of  over  twenty. 


good  looking,  with  a  great  show  of  force,  and 
peculiarity  of  character,  which  seemed  hardly 
yet  to  have  settled  down  into  a  consistent  and 
persisting  phase  of  human  life. 

“  I  can’t  help  thinking,”  said  a  romping  girl 
of  some  sixteen  years,  “  that  John  Mullen  will 
be  something  one  of  these  days.  I  wish  he 
would  fall  in  love  with  me  ;  wouldn’t  I  shake 
out  of  him  all  that  nonsense  of  pretending  to 
be  so  much  better  than  the  other  fellows!” 

“Would  you  have  him!”  asked  her  com¬ 
panion. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  when  there  is  a  chance.  He 
seems  to  be  afraid  of  us  girls,”  replied  the 
other. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Ms  pastor,  “  what  to 
think  of  John  Mullen,  he  appears  to  be  a  pious, 
praying  young  man ;  but  he  has  never  told  his 
experience,  and  don’t  seem  inclined  to  converse 
with  me  on  religious  subjects.” 

“John  Mullen  has  got  a  soul,”  said  a  lad  of 
his  own  age.  “  I  guess  he  has  been  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  love.  What  a  rattle-brain  he  used  to  be 
at  school !” 

“  1  can't  make  anything  of  him,”  said  ano¬ 
ther  young  man,  “  but  I  don’t  believe  he  ever 
loved  anybody — he  is  cold  as  ice.” 

A  cold  chilly  evening.  John  had  attended  a 
lecture  of  this  character,  for  he  was  quite  reli¬ 
gious,  and  constant  in  his  presence  upon  all  the 
appointed  dispensations  of  the  word. 

The  sermon  was  on  total  depravity — and 
devoutly  listened  to  by  the  young  man ;  doubts, 
however,  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  and  Ms 
soul  was  disturbed ; — “  would  to  God,”  he  men¬ 
tally  ejaculated,  “that  my  faith  and  reason 
gave  me  the  same  creed.” 

John  waited  for  no  greetings,  but  throwing 
the  ample  folds  of  a  cloak  around  him,  he 
rushed,  rather  thau  walked  out  of  the  meeting¬ 
house,  and  in  place  of  taking  the  main  street, 
turned  up  a  narrow  street  at  the  side  of  the 
house  ;  wishing  to  be  alone,  that  he  might  pon¬ 
der  on  his  state  and  bring  his  mind  back  to  the 
puritan  faith  of  his  sect,  and  of  his  family. 

But  his  meditations  were  interrupted.  Sit¬ 
ting  on  the  door  step,  or  stoop  of  a  house  was 
a  young  woman,  who  rose  up  as  he  passed,  say¬ 
ing  to  him :  “  Oh^sir  1  let  me  speak  with  you,” 
in  a  sweet,  plaintive  voice. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  slowly 
passed  on.  The  girl  turned  and  walked  slowly 
the  other  way. 

She  took  me,  thought  John,  as  one  she  could 
seduce, — poor  girl ; — what  a  sweet  voice  I  She 
must  be  in  distress,  and  I,  like  the  priest  and 
Levite  have  passed  by,  and  left  her  alone — I, 
pretending  to  be  a  Christian  man ! 

“  But  it  won’t  do  to  stop ;  what  if  some  of 
those  at  lecture  were  to  see  me  talking  with  a 
woman  in  the  street.  But  isn’t  this  love  of  rep¬ 
utation  a  branch  of  the  sin  that  cleaves  to  nn- 
regenerate  men  ?  aye,  selfishly  I  have  stifled  all 
kindly  feelings,  and  answered  not  a  word  to  the 
poor  creature.  Love  of  reputation;  ah,  the 
devil  knows  how  to  suit  the  temptation  to  the 
person.” 

He  walked  slower.  She  is  evidently  in  dis¬ 
tress  ;  I  will  go  back ;  she  may  need  help — let 
my  reputation  take  care  of  itself. 

Returmng,  he  found  the  girl,  leaning  against 
the  meeting  house,  weeping. 

“Young  woman,”  said  John,  in  rather  a 
stem  voice,  “  do  you  want  to  speak  to  me  ?” 


“No,  sir,”  replied  the  girl,  “I  thought  to 
find  kindness  in  some  one  that  came  out  of  the 
house  of  God ;  and  they  all  passed  by  me.  I 
went  down  to  the  main  street, — no  one  would 
speak  with  me.  It’s  all  right,  I  am  not  good— 
not  good  enough  for  you  to  speak  with  ;  pass 
on,  sir.” 

“There  is  none  good;  no,  not  one,”  said 
John,  in  a  more  kindly  voice.  “  Can  I  aid 
you?  you  suffer  here  ;  have  you  no  home ?” 

“  Home,  O,  my  God,  home  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
girl,  “  I  had  once  a  home ; — bid  me  good  night, 
kindly,  if  you  can,  and  go  to  your  home  and  be 
happy.” 

“  Are  you  poor !  here  is  money,”  said  John. 

“  I  will  not  take  your  money,  sir,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  have  enough  for  food.  I  have  a  room, 
too,  such  as  it  is.” 

“What  do  you  want  then,  of  me,”  asked 
John. 

“  I  want  a  friend — some  one  to  behind  to  me. 
to  advise  me,  to  help  me — to  make  me  good,  to 
make  me  happy — I  want  a  home.  I  want  to 
get  bock  into  the  world.  O,  my  dear  sir  1  lam 
like  one  adrift  in  a  little  boat,  and  on  the  shore, 
in  plain  sight,  there  are  happy  girls,  and  wives, 
and  mothers ;  I  try  to  land  among  them ;  they 
all  push  me  adrift  again ;  as  too  bad  to  he  wiUi 
them — as  a  nuisance,  as  an  outcast.” 

John  was  silent,  but  his  thoughts  were  in  a 
turmoil ;  he  risked  reputation,  even  by  stand¬ 
ing  to  speak  with  her ;  and  if  he  became  her 
friend,  no  more  greetings  for  him  in  the  lecture 
room. 

But  soon  the  force  of  his  character  enabled 
him  to  decide  on  what  duty  demanded,  and  he 
spoke  kindly  and  firmly. 

“  Young  woman,”  said  John,  “  I  will  be  your 
friend ;  I  mean  religiously  your  friend.  If  you 
would  repent,  the  door  shall  not  be  shut 
against  you.  Have  you  the  means  of  comfort 
to-night. 

“  I  have,”  replied  the  girl. 

“  Come  to  me,  to-morrow — no,  no !  that  will 
never  do.  Tell  me  where  I  can  find  you  to¬ 
morrow.  I  will  see  you.  But  don’t  mistake ; 
I  will  protect  you,  only  as  the  humble  servant 
of  my  Lord  and  Master ;  do  you  understand!” 

“  I  do,”  replied  the  girl.  “  God  bless  you 
for  the  kindly  words.  If  I  never  see  you  again 
I  shall  remember  that  you  thought  of  doing  me 
good.” 

“  I  always  keep  my  word,”  said  John,  who 
spoke  proudly,  and  rather  pharisaically. 

“  You  may  be  prevented,”  answered  the 
girl,  “  though  you  wish  to  see  me  agMn.  Be¬ 
sides,  sir,  it  would  be  hardly  right  for  you  to 
come.  1  live  at  Mrs.  Jackson’s,  in  Green  Lane, 
perhaps  you  know  the  house — no  one  like  your¬ 
self  should  come  there.  I  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  won’t  be  selfish.’V 

John  had  inside  monitors  talking  with  him. 
Prudence  said,  don’t  go,  but  send  some  one. 
Conscience  said,  go  yourself,  trust  no  one  with 
your  duty.  Prudence  whispered,  she  may  be 
handsome,  and  seeks  to  entrap  you.  Self-love 
said,  how  your  friends  will  sneer  if  it  is  discov¬ 
ered. 

“  I  will  be  at  the  house,”  said  John,  “  to  see 
you,  at  8  o’clock,  in  the  evening.  If  you  are 
true  and  honest  in  your  intentions  to  change 
your  life,  I  will  aid  you ;  if  not,  I  shall  have 
tried  to  do  you  good.” 

The  poor  girl  burst  out  in  a  loud  sob,  which 
was  all  ber  reply— and  they  parted. 
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John  had  fruit  for  meditation ;  he  had  made 
an  appointment  with  a  bad  woman;  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  be  held  stealthily  ;  his  reputation 
was  to  be  in  danger.  He  could  not  go  to  sleep ; 
he  had  a  troubled  conscience ;  he  even  mis¬ 
trusted  his  own  motires  for  the  promise ;  he 
pondered  on  the  depravity  of  the  heart. 

He  rose  and  prayed — prayed  devoutly  and 
in  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  and  by  it  his  spirit  was 
soothed,  and  he  laid  down  and  slept  as  sweetly 


as  a  babe. 

But  in  the  morning  the  struggle  began  afresh. 
“  I  am  risking  my  reputation,”  said  he  to  him¬ 
self.  “  I  am  rushing  into  temptation.” 

If  I  had  not  gone  back  to  speak  to  the  girl, 
all  would  have  been  well ;  yes,  said  conscience, 
then  your  kind  feelings  would  have  been  over¬ 
come  by  love  of  reputation,  and  you  would 
have  been  a  Pharisee.  It  is  better  as  it  is — risk 
your  reputation,  take  up  the  cross,  be  a  friend 
to  the  poor  girl,  redeem  her,  make  her  happy, 
try  to  convert  her,  to  insure  her  salvation.  If 
she  is  only  a  cunning  harlot,  leave  her,  and 
thank  God  that  you  had  the  wish  to  rescue  her. 
This  child  of  sin  and  sorrow  is  yet  a  child  of 
God.  If  she  is  truly  intent  on  reformation,  let 
her  have  a  friend  to  aid  her.  You  are  rich — 
perhaps  yon  may  have  the  unspeakable  joy  of 
bringing  her  into  the  fold  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” 

John  Mullen  was  pure  in  thought,  and  if  ever 
a  young  man  acted  on  high  and  holy  motives, 
he  did.  And  the  result — 

Never  should  a  man  fear  the  result  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  into  action  a  purpose  over  which  he 
can  pray.  He  is  armed  against  the  Devil — for¬ 
tified,  entrenched  securely  against  a  known 
palpable  sin,  that  presents  itself  as  sin.  He 
won’t  yield  till  he  has  familiarized  himself  with 
the  sin,  and  this  familiarity  with  the  sin,  will 
first  abate,  cool,  and  before  a  great  while  over¬ 
come  the  devotional  power  of  mind. 

John  Mullen,  as  was  before  said,  had  force  of 
character ;  he  loved  to  have  his  own  way,  and, 
having  determined  on  a  course,  he  pushed  aside 
every  obstacle  and  attained  bis  point.  Hence 
his  unpopularity  ;  he  didn’t  listen  to  others,  so 
he  had  a  few  good  friends,  and  a  few  only.  He 
was  an  orphan,  brotherless  and  sisterless,  with 
a  large  property ;  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
religious  associates — for  they  distrusted  him, 
and  he  was  repelled  from  them  by  what  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  a  whining^  canting,  selfish  schism ; 
and  the  world  repelled  him  for  he  would  not 
conform  to  It.  So  both  in  and  out  of  the 
chureh  he  was  rather  disliked  ;  yet  sound  at 
heart  was  John  Mullen.  Let  his  acts  and 
thoughts  declare  his  character. 

Slippered  and  in  his  dressing  gown,  John 
baried  himself  with  books,  papers,  and  ac¬ 
counts,  for  an  hour  after  breakfast,  with  such 
perfect  attention  that  all  else  was  forgotten  ; 
the  result  of  his  investigation  was  $4,282  in 
cash.  He  queried  what  to  do  with  the  amount, 
having  determined  every  year  to  dispose  of  his 
income,  and  a  very  moderate  sum  served  him 
for  his  personal  wants. 

A  visitor  was  announced — the  warden  of  the 
parish — a  great  man,  a  trader  in  benevolence, 
treasurer  to  religious  associations,  the  collec- 
Jpr  of  religious  subscriptions,  manager  of  all 
Lwaritable  trusts,  good  at  prayer,  or  at  an  ez- 
^hortation,  indispensable  at  the  Sunday  school, 
present  at  every  sewing  circle,  and  spoken 
highly  of  by  all,  the  settler  and  nnaettler  of  pas¬ 


tors,  the  maker  and  nnmakcr  of  religious  repu¬ 
tations,  school  committee  man,  the  reformer  of 
all  bad  children, — such  was  Deacon  Hobbs. 

Of  all  the  comforts  of  a  parish,  there  is  none 
equal  to  having  such  a  trader  in  benevolence. 
It  gives  a  reputation  to  the  parish.  It  takes 
from  the  minister  all  trouble  except  to  preach 
and  pray,  and  even  in  this  he  has  advice,  not 
to  say  direction  from  this  fugleman  of  the 
parish  ;  it  saves  a  world  of  thinking  among  the 
people ;  they  have  only  to  open  their  purses,  go 
to  meeting  regularly,  praise  the  sermon  when 
the  deacon  docs,  and  do  just  as  he  tells  them  to 
do.  If  this  won’t  insure  their  salvation,  it  will 
insure  them  in  this  w'orld  the  reputation  of 
being  worth  saving. 

“  Good  morning.  Deacon  Hobbs— after  money 
I  suppose  as  usual.  I  am  very  busy  just  now, 
and  please  to  go  at  once  to  the  subject.” 

Deacon  Hobbs  produced  the  papers  :  One 
for  the  yearly  contribution  for  the  expense  of 
the  Sunday  school.  John  subscribed  just  half 
way  between  the  greatest  and  least  sums  already 
down.  So  on  a  subscription  for  a  new  organ, 
and  so  for  some  other  parish  expenses,  and 
handed  them  back  to  the  Deacon  in  a  business 
like  way  with  the  money. 

The  Deacon  looked  at  the  amount  and  fetched 
a  deep  drawn  sigh,  saying,  “  we  all  expected 
more  aid  from  you,  Mr.  Mullen,  we  know  your 
means — ” 

“  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  means,  sir,” 
asked  John.  “  1  hate  subscription  papers,  and 
my  subscription  shall  never  exceed  the  medium 
subscriptions,  even  for  objects  truly  valuable.” 

“  Why  do  you  hate  subscription  papers  for 
valuable  objects?”  asked  the  deacon.  “We 
are  commanded,  etc.,  etc.,”  and  he  made  quite 
an  exhortation. 

“  My  objections,”  said  John,  “  are  because 
the  rich  seldom  give  largely,  and  these  papers 
drag  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  money  that 
they  can  illy  spare.  People  pay  on  these  papers, 
for  reputation’s  sake,  and,  often  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  exercise  of  private  charity  which  only 
blesses  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver.” 

“Good  morning,”  said  Deacon  Hobbs  in  a 
hufiT,  muttering  to  himself,  “  he  a  religious 
man !  he  don’t  know  the  alphabet  of  religion ; 
private  charities,  poh !  wTio  ever  heard  of  his 
private  charities  T  Sister  Johnson,  a  widow, 
working  with  her  needle  for  a  living,  put  down 
half  as  much  as  this  pretended  pious  man 
swimming  in  wealth.” 

Enter  Uncle  Josh  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
Uncle  Josh  was  the  sexton  of  the  parish,  and 
everybody  loved  him — the  girls,  boys,  young 
men,  young  women,  old  folks,  and  all,  and  we 
shall  soon  show  the  reason  of  it. 

“How  are  you.  Uncle  Josh,”  asked  John, 
“  what  amuses  you  so  much  ?  It  does  one  good 
to  see  that  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye.” 

“Ohl”  said  Uncle  Josh,  “I  met  Deacon 
Hobbs  going  out  in  a  rage,  talking  to  himself. 
He  did  not  look  particularly  Christian-like.  He 
said,  af  I  passed.  If  you  want  money  up  there, 
you  are  going  to  the  very  wrong  shop.  Why 
Mr.  Mullen  yon  ought  to  give  him  all  he  asks 
for,  and  then,  sir,  he  will — ” 

“  What  ?”  asked  John. 

“  He  will  give  you  a  certificate  of  being  an 
excellent  man.  Come,  sir,  do  buy  a  little 
reputation  in  the  parish.” 

“  I  won’t,”  said  John ;  “  but  tell  me  how  you 
managed  for  widow  Trapes.” 


“All  right !  all  right !  ”  said  Uncle  Josh,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands.  “  The  poor  woman  was  sick 
with  sorrow  from  her  husband’s  death — from 
cold  and  want  of  food.  She  was  without  hope ; 
her  little  girl  was  suffering,  yet,  though  only 
twelve  years  old,  she  took  care  of  her  mother 
and  her  two  little  brothers — fine  fellows.  She 
did  all  she  could.  The  poor  girl  had  given  up 
her  morsel  of  bread — divided  it  among  them, 
sir,  and  was  holding  her  mother’s  head  in  her 
lap,  kissing  her,  telling  her  that  God  would  not 
desert  them.  I  found  out  all  this  from  the 
mother  afterwards.’^ 

“Where  are  they?  How  are  they  now?” 
demanded  John. 

Uncle  Josh  speaking  with  a  husky  voice  : 

“  In  a  very  comfortable  room,  sir— rent  paid 
for  the  whole  year,  sir — before  a  bright  blazing 
fire,  sir.  The  widow  sat  up  in  an  easy-chair  to 
her  breakfast,  this  morning.  The  children  are 
merry  as  crickets — the  little  girl  looking  so 
happy!  When  I  left  them,  all  three  of  the 
children  would  make  me  kiss  them,  and  the 
youngest  whispered,  and  asked  if  God  hadn’t 
sent  me  for  them  to  love.” 

“  Why,  sir,  the  widow  will  be  well  in  no  time, 
and  declares  that  she  will,  as  soon  as  she  is  well, 
take  care  and  support  her  little  ones — a  happy 
family,  tir.” 

“  She  begged  of  me  to  tell  the  name  of  her 
benefactor.” 

“  I  hope  you  didn’t,”  said  John ;  “  that  would 
have  spoiled  all.” 

“  I  didn’t — I  couldn’t,  sir,  ’cause  I  had  pro¬ 
mised,”  replied  Uncle  Josh.  “  I  said  ’twas  God 
that  sent  the  comforts  through  one  who  had  to 
spare.  But  you  shall  go  to  see  them.  Do  go — 
’twill  make  them  more  happy.” 

“  No !  no !  ”  said  John,  “  I  don’t  intend  to 
cut  out  Uncle  Josh  in  the  love  of  those  child¬ 
ren.  How  much  did  you  spend  ?  ” 

“You  gave  me,  sir,  one  hundred  dollars;  I 
have  brought  back  $18.25  ;  here  are  the  items.” 

John  threw  the  paper  into  the  fire,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  money,  asked — “Uncle 
Josh,  what  should  I  do  with  this?  ” 

“  If  you  don’t  want  it,”  said  Uncle  Josh,  “I 
will  take  it,  and  next  time  I  see  you,  I  will  let 
you  know  how  it  has  gone.  It  will  just  rub  out 
the  ‘  worry  ’  of  an  old  crone.  I  shall  lend  it ; 
I  won’t  give  it ;  that  would  spoil  all.”  Uncle 
Josh’s  eye  twinkled  at  the  thought. 

“  Do  as  you  please,”  replied  John,  “  and 
mind  to  keep  close.  Uncle  Josh  ;  and  I  wish 
you  would  keep  your  eye  about  and  see  where 
money  would  do  good.  I  won’t  be  known,  re¬ 
member.” 

“Permit  me  to  say,”  said  Uncle  Josh,  “  you’re 
wrong  there !  I  don’t  like,  too,  to  have  the 
poor  devils — excuse  the  word,  sir — thank  me  so 
much.  Let  an  old  man  tell  yon  that  though 
your  heart  is  right,  you  ought  to  let  others  see 
that  it  is  right.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  John,  “  I  am  wrong ;  but  I 
won’t  change  till  I  am  certain  of  it.  Don't 
forget  Widow  Trapes’  little  boys ;  so  one  of 
them  said,  God  sent  you  for  them  to  love.  My 
heart  is  desolate !  ”  continued  he  with  such  im¬ 
perfect  utterance,  that  Uncle  Josh  thought  it 
was  something  half  way  between  a  sigh  and  a 
groan.  He  knew  something  was  out  of  joint, 
but  could  not  imagine  what  could  make  so 
good  a  man  to  sigh,  when  he  had  the  means, 
and  will,  to  do  so  much  good. 

[To  be  Conttnti«l  1 
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and  there  was  a  great  stir  and  a  thick  muster¬ 
ing  among  the  officials,  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  commissioners  were  aboard  the  Commo¬ 
dore’s  ship,  and  the  Commodore  and  his  suit 
were  escorted  ashore  with  great  p«np,  and  a 
treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded,  and  the 
door  was  opened  to  the  universal  Yankee 
nation,  to  come  and  trade,  and  swop,  and  buy, 
and  seli  as  much  as  they  please. 

And  now  the  schooner  Two  Pollies,  Captain 
Solomon  Swop,  Commander,  and  Jerry  Stams, 
chief  mate,  cook,'and  bottle-washer,  with  a  full 
cargo  of  nick-nacks  and  Yankee  notions,  is  on 
I  her  way  from  “  Down  East  ”  to  the  Bay  of 
Jeddo,  for  a  trade. 


Scene — A  front  door  open — ^‘Jones'”  on  the 
door-plate — girl  holding  the  door  partly 
open — Country  Cousin  of  the  Jones  family 
standing  on  the  steps. 

Country  Cousin. — Is  Mr.  Jones  at  home? 
Girl. — No,  he's  gone  out. 

Country  Cousin. — Is  Mrs.  Jones  at  home  ? 
Girl. — No,  she's  gone  out. 

Country  Cousin. — Is  either  of  the  young  .Mr. 
Joneses  at  home  ? 

Girl. — No,  they’re  gone  out. 

Country  Cousin. — Is  cither  of  the  little  Miss 
Joneses  at  home? 

Girl. — No,  they're  gone  out. 

Country  Cousin,  in  despair. — Well,  then. 
I'll  come  in  and  light  my  pipe  at  your  Are. 

Girl,  exultingly. — Why,  that ’s  gone  out. 
too! 

Kxit  Country  cousin,  singing,  “I  feel  like 
one  who  treads  alone - ” 


mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  staring  at  ’em. 
They  turned  the  boat  plump  ashore,  stem  on. 
Jerry  rested  on  the  oars,  ready  to  back  off  if 
necessary,  and  Sol  got  up  and  planted  his  foot 
on  the  bow,  and  looking  the  Japan  gentleman 
right  in  the  eye,  begun  to  put  into  him. 

Sol. — “  Hullo,  stranger,  what  country  is 
this !” 

Japan  Gent. — “  The  great  country  of  Japan, 
sir.” 

Sol. — “  Oh !  you  get  out.  Talk  about  your 
great  country!  There  ain’t  but  one  great 
country,  and  that’s  America,  where  we  come 
from.”  , 

Jap. — “  You’s  Americans,  be  ye  ?  I’s  beam 
tell  on  ye  before.  Yon’s  a  set  of  iillibusters. 
You’s  come  to  cat  us  up,  ain’t  ye  ?” 

Sol. — “Yes,  smack  smooth,  if  you  don’t 
mind  your  p's  and  q’s.  But  if  you’re  only  a' 
mind  to  behave  yourselves  we’ll  lam  yon  tome-’ 
thin’,  and  make  a  decent  people  of  ye.'  But 
you’re  an  ignorant  set  of  little  cannibals,  and 
don’t  know  nothin’.  How  long  has  your  coun¬ 
try  been  settled?” 

Jop. — “Forever,  if  not  before.  It's  older 
than  China,  and  we  knows  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  ^  I 

Sol. — “  Now,  look-a-here,  y<jn  little  insigni¬ 
ficant  rat,  I’m  going  to  take  the  conceit  out  of 
yon.  Our  Commodore  is  just  outside  here, 
with  a  fleet  of  big  ships,  all  loaded  with  blood 
and  thunder  enough  to  blow  your  whole  coun¬ 
try  up  to  the  moon.  Now,  you’ve  got  to  open 
your  clam-shells,  or  we’ll  let  into  yc,  I  tell 
ye,  you  don’t  know  nothin’,  and  we’ve  come  to 
larn  you  somethin’,  and  you’ve  got  to  take  it, 
or  we’ll  blow  it  into  ye.  We’re  agoin’  to  make 
human  beings  and  Christians  of  ye  ;  and  we  are 
coming  here  to  trade,  and  swop,  and  buy  and 
sell,  jest  as  much  as  we  are  a  mind  to,  and 
you’y,e  got  to  behave  yourselves,  every  rat  of 
you,  or  you’ll  all  be  blowcd  to  thunder— d^yon 
hear  ?”  .  ”  ' ^  - 

Here  Jerry  Stams  put  in  his  oar,  and  ^ys 
ho,  “  Yes,  yon  little  heathen,  we  are  all  loaded 
with  thunder,  and  great  guns,  and  arthquakes, 
and  you’ve  all  got  to  take  it,  if  you  ain’t  as 
peaceable  as  lambs.” 

Upon  this,  the  little  Japan  gentleman  turned 
and  mu  as  fast  as  his  short  legs  would  carry 
him.  He  hastened  into  the  town  and  told  the 
whole  story  to  the  governor,  and  the  governor 
^  sent  and  told  the  whole  story  to  the  Emperor, 


TItc  Laughing  Philosopher.  I 

Yorxo  AanurA  latixg  doww  the  uw  io  japix. 

We  Inquired  of  Democritus,  Jr.,  if  he  was 
going  to  have  any  “  illustrations  ”  in  his  de¬ 
partment  this  month.  “  To  be  sure,”  said  he  ; 
“can’t  go  to  press  without  picters.  You’ve 
been  getting  in  some  mighty  fine  ones  in  your 
part  of  the  magazine,  and  I  shall  hold  up  my 
end  of  the  yoke,  I  can  tell  ye,  as  long  as  I  have 
to  pull  in  the  editorial  team.  Here,”  said  he, 
handing  us  the  above  cut,  “  put  that  into  my 
page.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  that’s  a  nice  cut,”  we  said,  “  your 
own  portrait,  Democritus,  and  two  of  your  sea¬ 
faring  ancles,  as  natural  as  life.” 

Democritus  blushed  and  looked  hurt.  Said 
he,  “  I  thought  you  was  a  better  judge  of  the 
fine  arts  than  to  take  that  little  stabbed  darkey 
for  me.” 

“  Well,  upon  a  second  look,”  we  said,  “  the 
likeness  don’t  seem  to  be  so  striking,  except 
that  he  is  about  your  height.  But  who  is  it?” 

“  It’s  a  Japan  gentleman,”  said  Democritus,” 
“  and  them  other  two  chaps  in  the  boat  is  Sol 
Swop  and  Jerry  Starns,  that  went  out  with 
Commodore  Perry.” 

“Ah,  that  begins  to  look  rational.  Then 
there  is  some  history  connected  with  it.  Gome, 
give  us  the  whole  story.” 

“  Here  ’tls,  all  writ  down,”  said  Democritus, 
handing  us  a  paper  which  he  drew  from  his 
pocket,  and  which  read  as  follows : — 

While  Commodore  Perry’s  squadron  was  dry¬ 
ing  round  in  the  Bay  of  Jeddo,  and  the  officers 
were  trying  to  spy  out  the  land  with  their  spy¬ 
glasses,  and  were  looking  at  the  towns  and  for¬ 
tifications,  and  taking  soundings  of  the  Water, 
and  waiting  for  “  something  to  tom  up”  among 
the  people  on  shore,  the  state  of  affairs  was 
fully  discussed  in  the  forecastle.  Says  Sol 
Swop  to  Jerry  Stams,  says  he,  “Jerry,  who’s 
afeared  ?  I  ain’t.  I’ve  seen  too  many  live 
alligatan  in  my  viges  to  be  skeered  at  a  mud- 
turUe,  oru  kongm-oo  ;  and  if  you’ll  jump  into 
a  yawl  with  me,  we'll  row  ashore  and  see  what 
sort  of  varmin  there  is  to  be  found  in  these 
diggins.” 

“  Agreed !”  said  Jerry ;  so  they  watched 
their  chance  when  all  hands  were  at  dinner,  and 
jumped  into  a  yawl,  and  rowed  off.  They 
cruised  along  the  shore  till  they  came  up  to  a 
pint  of  land  w^re  a  Japan  gentleman  was 
standing,  with  Ms  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  bis 
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